THE LADIES’ 


COMPANION. 


er OOD 


NEW-YORK, 


/DIANA VERNON.) 
: 
“How melts my beating heart! as I behold 
Each lovely nymph, our islaad’s boast and pride, 
Push on the generous steed that sweeps along 
O’er rough o’er smooth, nor heeds the steepy hill, 
Nor falters in the extended vale below.” 


“Our first engraving, it will be perceived, is the por- 
trait of that ideal beauty, Diana Vernon, in that master- 
piece of literary romance, Rob Roy. The attitude in 
which the artist has depicted her, is the most favorable 
in the novel; and as it would be little less than sacri- 
lege to attempt a description of that which has been so 


graphically done by the author himself, we will, without | 


comment, transfer it to our columns. 


“From the summit of an eminence, I had already had 


adistant view of Osbaldistone Hall, a large and anti- 


quated edifice, peeping out from a Druaidical grove of 


huge oaks; and I was directing my course towards it, 
as straight and as speedily as the windings of a very 
indifferent road would permit, when my horse, tired 
ashe was, pricked up his ears at the enlivening notes 
of a pack of hounds in full cry, cheered by the occa- 
sional bursts of a French horn, which, in those days, 
Was aconstant accompaniment to the chase. I made 
no doubt that the pack was my uncle’s, and drew up 


my horse with the purpose of suffering the hunters to | 
pass without notice, aware that a hunting field was | 
not the proper scene to introduce myself to a’ keen 


sportsman, and determined when they had passed on, 
to proceed to the mansion house at my own pace, and 
there to await the return of the proprietor from his 
port. I paused, therefore, on a rising ground, and 


not unmoved by the sense of interest which that spe- | 


ties of sylvan sport is so magh calculated to inspire, 
(although my mind was not “at the moment very 
accessible to impressions of this nature,) [ expected, 
with some eagerness, the appearance of the hunts- 
men,” 


_ While thas pausing, the chase broke’ full upon his | 


vew—“ The dogs pursued the trace of Reynard with 


| “Werring instinct ; and the hunters followed with reck- | 
less haste, regardless of the broken and difficult nature 


ofthe ground.” At that moment Diana appeared be- 
fore him, and is thus so perfectly depicted. 

“Tt was a young lady, the loveliness of whose very 
ttriking features was enhanced by the animation of the 
chase and the glow of the exercise, mounted on a beau- 
tiful horse, jet black, unless where he was flecked by 
spots of snow white foam which embossed his bridle. 
She wore, what was then somewhat unusual, a coat, 
West and hat, resembling those of a man, which fashion 


has since called a riding habit. The mode had been | 


introduced while I was in France, and was perfectly 
*w to me. Her long black hair streamed on the 
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|| breeze, having, in the hurry of the chase, escaped from 
|| the ribbon which bound it. Some very broken ground, 
through which she guided her horse with the most 

admirable address and presence of mind, retarded her 

course, and brought her closer to me than any of the 

other riders had passed. I had, therefore, a full view 

of her uncommonly fine face and person, to which an 
-inexpressible charm was added by the wild gaiety of 

the scene, and the romance of her singular dress and 
unexpected appearance. As she passed me, her horse 
made, in his impetuosity, an irregular movement, just 
_while, coming once more upon open ground, she was 
again putting him to his speed. It served as an apology 
for me to ride close up to her, as if to her assistance. 
There was, however, no cause for alarm; it was not a 
stumble or a false step; and, if it had, the fair Amazon 
had too much self possession to have been deranged by 
it. She thanked my good intention, however, by a 
smile, and I felt encouraged to put my horse to the 
same pace, and to keep in her immediate neighborhood. 
The clamor of ‘* Whoop, dead, dead!” and the corres- 
| ponding flourish of the French horn, soon announced to 


us that there was no more occasion for haste, since the 
One of the young men whom we 


chase was at a close. 
had seen, approached us, waving the brush of the fox 


in triumph, as if to upbraid my fair companion. 

““T see,” she replied, “I see; but make no noise 
about it; if Phoebe,” she said, patting the neck of the 
noble animal on which she rode, “ had not got among 
the cliffs, you would have had little cause for boast- 


” 


ing.” 

“They met as she spoke, and I observed them both 
look at me, and converse a moment in an undertone, 
the young lady apparently pressing the sportsman to do 

“something which he declined shyly, andwwith aogert of 

sheepish sullenness. She instantly turned nedlliiee’s 
head towards me, saying, ‘‘ Well, well, Thornie, if you 
wont, I must, that’s all. Sir,’’ she continned address- 
ing me, “I have been endeavoring to persuade this 
cultivated young gentleman to make inquiry of you, 
whether, in the course of your travels in these parts, 
you have heard any thing of a friend of oars, one Mr. 
Francis Osbaldistone, who has been for some days 
expected at Osbaldistone Hall?” 

{ was too happy to acknowledge myself to be the 
pevty inquired after, and to express my thanks for the 
obliging inquiries of the young lady. 

“In that case, sir,” she rejoined, “ as my kinsman's 


| politeness seems to be still slumbering, you will permit 


me, (though I suppose it is highly improper,) to stand 
mistress of ceremonies, and to present to you yoang 
Squire Thorncliff Osbaldistone, yoor cousin, and Die 
_ Vernon, who has also the honor to be your accomplished 
cousin's poor kinswoman.”’ 
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THE MYSTERY OF MARIE ROGET.* 


A Sequel to‘ The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Es giebt eine Reihe idealischer Begebenheiten, die 
der Wirklichkeit parallel lauft, Selten fallen sie 
Zusammen. Menschen und zufalle modificiren 
gewohulich die idealische Begebenheit, so dass sie 
unvollkommen erscheint, und ihre Folgen gleichfalls 
unvollkommen sind. So bei der Reformation; statt 

des Protestantismus kam das Lutherthum hervor. 


There are ideal serics of events which run parallel 

with the realones. They rarelycoincide. Men and 
circumstances generally modify the ideal train of 
events, so that it seems imperfect, and its consequen- 
ces are equally imperfect. Thus with the Refor- 
mation; instead of Protestantism came Lutheran- 


ism.—Noralis. Moral Ansichten. 


“ Berore proceeding farther, let us now consider the 
supposed scene of the assassination, in the thicket at 
the Barriére du Roule. This thicket, although dense, 
was in the close vicinity of a public road. Within were 
three or four large stones, forming a kind of seat with a 
back and fuotstool. 


a white petticoat; on the second, a silk scarf. A para- 


On the upper stone was discovered 


sol, gloves, and a pocket-handkerchief, were also here 
found. The handkerchief bore the name, Marie Rogét. 
Fragments of dress were seen on the branches around. 
The earth was trampled, the bushes were broken, and 
there was every evidence of a violent struggle. 

* Notwithstanding the acclammation with which the 
discovery of this thicket was received by the press, and 
the unanimity with which it was supposed to indicate 
the precise scene of the outrage, it must be admitted 


That 


that there was some very good reason for doubt. 


it was the scene, I believe—but there was excellent. 


reason for doubt. Had the ¢rue scene been, as Le 
Commerciel suggested, in the neighborhood of the Rue 


Pavée St. Andrée, the perpetrators of the crime, sup- | 


posing them still resident in Paris, would naturally have 
been stricken with terror at the public attention thus 
acutely directed into the proper channel; and, in certain 
classes of minds, there would have arisen, at once, a 
sense of the necessity of some exertion to re-divert this 
attention. 
Roule having been already suspected, the idea of placing 
the articles where they were found, might have been 
naturally entertained. 
though Le Soliel so supposes, that the articles disco- 
vered had been more than a very few days in the 
thicket, while there is much circumstantial proof that 
they would not have remained there, without atwracting 
attention, during the twenty days elapsing between the 


fatal Sunday and the afternoon upon which they were 
found by the boys; ‘they were all mi/dewed down’ 


hard,’ says Le Soliel, adopting the opinions of its pre- 


* Continued from page 99. 


And thus, the thickets of the Barriére du | 


There is no real evidence, al- | 


P MARIE ROGET. 


| decessors, ‘ with the action of the rain, and stuck to 

gether from mildew. The grass had grown around and 
over some of them. The silk of the parasol was strong, 
but the threads of it were run together within. The 


upper part, where it had been doubled and fulded, was 


all mtldewed and rotten, and tore on being opened.’ Jp 
respect to the grass having ‘ grown around and over 
some of them,’ it is obvious that the fact would only 


have been ascertained from the words, and thus from 
the recollections, of two small boys; for these boys 
removed the articles and took them home before they 
had been seen by a third party. 
especially in warm and damp weather, (such as was 
that of the period of the murder,) as much two or three 


But grass will grow, 


inches in a single day. A parasol lying upon a newly 
turfed ground, might, in a single week, be entirely con- 
cealed from sight by the upspringing grass. And, 
touching that mildew upon which the editor of Le 
Soliel so pertinaciou sly insists, that he employs the word 
no less than three times in the brief paragraph quoted 
just now—is the editor really unaware of the nature of 
this mi/dew? Is he to be told that it is one of the 
many classes of fungus, of which the most remarkable 
feature is its upspringing and decadence within twenty 
four hours ? 

“ Thus we see, at a glance, that what has been most 
triumphantly adduced in support of the idea that the 
articles had been ‘for at least three or four weeks’ in 

‘the thicket, is most absurdly nul] as regards any evi" 
dence of that fact. But, on the other hand, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to believe that thes articles could have 
remained in the thicket specified, for a longer period 
than a single week—for a 'onger period than from one 
Sunday to the next. Those who know any thing of the 
vicinity of Paris, know the extreme difficulty of finding 
seclusion, unless at a great distance from its suburbs. 
Such a thing as am unexplored, or even an unfrequently: 
visited recess, amid its woods or groves, is not for 4 
moment to be imagined. Let any one who, being at 
heart a lover of nature,is yet chained by duty to the 
dust and heat of this great metropolis—let any such one 
attempt, even during the week-days, to slake his thirst 
for solitude amid the scenes of natural loveliness which 
immediately surround us. At every second step, be wil 
find the growing charm dispelled by the voice and per 
sonal intrusion of some ruffian or party of carousing 
blackguards. He will seek privacy amid the dense 
foliage, all in vain. Here are the very nooks where the 


' unwashed most abound—here are the temples most 


with desecration. With a deadly sickness of the hean 
the wanderer will flee back to the polluted Paris as t¢* 
less odious because less incongruous sink of pollution. 
But if the vicinage of the city is so beset during the 
working days of the week, how much more so 00 - 
| Sabbath! It is especially that, released from the claim 
of labor, or deprived of the customary opportunities ol 
crime, the lower order of the town blackguard seeks " 
precincts of the town, not through love of the rem, 
which in his heart he despises, but by way of escape!" 
‘the restraints and conventionalities of society He 
| desires less the fresh air and the green trees, than the 
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utter (icense of the country. 
or beneath the foliage of the woods, he indulges, un- 
checked by any eye except those of his boon compan- 
jons, in all the mad excess of a counterfeit hilarity—the 


joint offspring of liberty and rum. I say nothing more 


than what must be obvious to every dispassionate ob- 
server, when I repeat that the circumstance of the 
articles in question having remained undiscovered, for a 
jonger period than from one Sunday to another, in any 
thicket in the immediate neighborhood of Paris, is to be 
Jooked upon as little less than miraculous. 

“But there are not wanting other grounds for the 
suspicion that the articles were placed in the thicket 
with the view of diverting attention from the real scene 
of the outrage. And, first, let me direct your notice to 
the date of the discovery of the articles. Collate this 
with the date of the fifth extract made by myself from 
the newspapers. You will find that the discovery fol- 
lowed, almost immediately, the urgent communication 
sent to the evening paper. These communications, 
although various, and apparently from various sources, 
tended all to the same point—viz., the directing of 
aitention to a gang as the perpetrators of the outrage, 


and to the neighborhood of the Barriére du Roule as its | 


theatre. Now here, of course, the suspicion is not that, 
in consequence of these communications, or of the public | 
attention by them directed, the articles were found by 
the boys; but the suspicion might and may well have | 
been, that the articles were not before found by the 
boys, for the reason that the articles had not before | 
been in the thicket; having been deposited there only | 
at so late a period as at the date, or shortly prior to the | 
date of the communications, by the guilty authors of | 
these communications themselves. 

“This thicket was a singular—an exceedingly sin- 
gular one. It was unusually dense. Within its natu- 
rally walled enclosure were three extraordinary stones, 
forming a seat with a back and footstool. And this 
thicket, so full of a natural art, was in the immediate 
Vicinity, within a few rods, of the dwelling of Madante 
Deluc, whose boys were in the kabit of closely exami- 
ning the shrubberies about them in search of the bark | 
of the sassafras. Would it be a rash wager—a wager 
of one thousand to one—that a day never passed over | 
the heads of these boys without finding at least one of 
them ensconced in the umbrageous hall, and enthroned | 
Upon its natural throne?) Those who would hesitate at | 
such a wager, have either never been boys themselves, | 
or have forgotten the boyish nature. I repeat—it is | 
exceedingly hard to comprehend how the articles could | 
have remained in this thicket undiscovered, for a longer , 
period than one or two days; and that thus there is | 
g00d ground for suspicion, in spite of the dogmatic igno- 
tance of Le Soliel, that they were, at a comparatively | 
late date, deposited where found. 

“But there are etill other and stronger reasons for 
believing them so deposited, than any which | have as 
yeturged. And, now, let me beg your notice to the | 
highly artificial arrangement or disposal of the erticles. | 
On the upper stone lay a white petticoat ; on the second \ 
‘silk scarf; scattered around, were a parasol, gloves, | 


Here, at the road-side inn, |! 


F MARIE ROGET. 





and a pocket-handkerchief bearing the name, Marie 
Rogét. 
naturally be made by a not-over-acute person wishing 


Here is just such an arrangement as would 
to dispose the articles nafural/y. But it is by no means 
a really natural arrangement. I should rather have 
looked to see the things al! lving on the ground and 
trampled under foot. In the nerrow limits of that 
bower, it would have been scarcely possible that the 
petticoat and scarf should have retained a position upon 
the stones, when subjected to the brushiig to and fro of 
many strugelin® persons. * There was evidence,’ it ia 
said, ‘of a struggle; and the earth was trampled, the 
bushes were broken,’—but the petticoat and the scarf 
are found deposited as if upon shelves. ‘ The pieces of 
the frock torn out by the bushes were about three inches 
One part was the hem of the 
They looked like strips 


Here, inadvertently, Le Solie!l has employed 


wide and six inches long. 
frock and it had been mended. 
torn off.’ 
an exceedingly suspicious 
described, do indeed ‘look like strips torn off;’ but pur- 
It is one of the rarest of accidents 


phrase. The pieces, as 
posely and by hand. 
that a piece is ‘ torn off,’ from any garment such as is 
now in question, by the agency of a thorn. From the 
very nature of such fabrics, a thorn or nail becoming 
entangled in them, tears them rectangularly—divides 
them into two longitudinal rents, at right angles with 
each other, and meeting at an apex where the thorn 
enters—but it is scarcely possible to conceive the picce 
‘rorn off.” 1 never so knew it, nor did you. To teera 
piece off from such fabric, two distinct forces, in dif- 
ferent directions, will be, in almost every case, required. 
Ifthere be two edges tothe fabric—if, for example, it be 
a pockethar dkerchief, and it is desired to tear from it a 
slip, then, and then only, will the one force serve tho 
purpose. But in the present case the question is of a 
dress, presenting but one edge. To tear a piece from 
the interior, where no edge is presented, could only be 
eflected by a miracle, through the agency of thorns, and 
no one thorn could accomplish it. But, even where an 
edge is presented, two thorns will be necessary, opera- 
ting, the one in two distinct directions, and the other in 
one. And this in the supposition that the edge is 
unhemmed. If hemmed, the matter is nearly out of tho 
question. We thus see the numerous and great obsta- 
cles in the way of pieces being ‘torn off’ through the 
simple agency of ‘thorns;’ yet we are required to 
believe not only that one piece but that many have been 
sotorn. ‘And one part,’ too, ‘was the hem of the frock!’ 
Another piece was ‘ part of the skirt, not the hem,—that 
is to say, was torn completely out, through the agency 
of thorns, from the unedged imerior of the dress! 
These, I say, are things which one may well be par- 
doned for disbelieving; yet, taken collectedly, they 
form, perhaps, less of reasonable ground for suspicion, 
than the one startling circumstance of the articles’ having 
been left in this thicket at all, by any murderers who 
had enough of precaution to think of removing the 
corpse. You will not have apprehended me rightly, 
however, if you suppose it my design to deny this thicket 
as the scene of the outrage. For, in fact, this is a point 


of minor importance. We are not engaged in an attempt 
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to discover the scene, but to produce the perpetrators of | 
the murder. What I have addnced, notwithstanding* 
the minuteness with which I have adduced it, has been | 
with the view, first, to show the folly of the positive | 
and headlong assertions of Le Soliel, but secondly and 
chiefly, to bring you, by the most natural route, to a 
further contemplation of the doubt whether this assassi- 
nation has, or has not been the work of a gang. 

“* We will resume this question by mere allusion to the 
revolting details of the surgeon examined at the inquest. 
It is only necessary to say that his published inferences, 
in regard to the number of the ruffians, have been pro- 
perly ridiculed as unjust and totally baseless, by all the 
reputable anatomists of Paris. Not that the matter 
might not have been as inferred, but that there was no 
ground for the inference. 

“ Let us reflect now upon ‘ the traces of a struggle ;’ 
and let me ask what these traces have been supposed to 
demonstrate. 


Agang. But do they not rather demon- 


strate the absence of a gang? What sfrvgele could 
have taken place—what so violent and so enduring as to 
have left its ‘ traces’ in all directions—between a weak 
and defenceless girl and the gang of ruffians imagined ? 
The silent grasp of a few rough arms and all would 
have been over. The victim must have been absolutely 
passive at their will. You will here bear in mind that 
{ admit the thicket as the scene of the outrage; and 
you will immediately perceive that the arguments urged 
against the thicket as the scene, are applicable, in 
chief part, only against it as the scene of an outrage 


If we 


imagine but one violator, we can conceive, and thus only 


committed by more than a single individual. 


conceive, the struggle of so violent and so obstinate a 
nature as to have left the ‘ traces’ apparent. 

“And again. I have already mentioned the strong 
and just suspicion to be excited by the fact that the 
articles in question were suffered to remain at all in the 
thicket where discovered. 
that these evidences of guilt should have been acciden- 
tally left where found. 


It seems almost impossible ) 


There was sufficient presence 
of mind to remove the corpse; and yet a more positive 
evidence than the corpse itself (whose features might 
have been quickly obliterated by decay,) is allowed to 
lie conspicuously in the scene of the outrage—I allude 
to the handkerchief with the name of the deceased. If 
this was accident, it was not the accident of a gang. 
We can imagine it only the accident of an individual. 
Let us see. An individual has committed the murder. 
He is alone with the ghost of the departed. He is 
The fury 


of bis passion is over, and there is abundant room in his 


appalled by what lies motionless before him. 
heart for the natural awe of the deed. His is none of 
that confidence which the presence of numbers inevi- 
He trem- 


tably inspires. He iz alone with the dead. 


bles and is bewildered. Yet there is a necessity for 
disposing of the corpse. He bears it to the river, but 
leaves behind him the other evidences of guilt; for it is 
difficult, if not impossible to carry all the burthen at 


once, and it will be easy to return for what is left. But’ 


in his toilsome journey to the water bis fears redouble || 


MYSTERY OF 


this fact that I now especially advert. 
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A dozen times he hears or fancies the step of an ob. 
server. Even the very lights from the city bewilder 
him. Yet, in time, and by long and frequent pauses of 
long agony, he reaches the river’s brink, and disposes of 
his ghastly charge—perhaps through the medium of a 
boat. But now what treasure does the world hold— 
what threat of vengeance could it hold out—which would 
have power to urge the return of that lonely murderer 
over that toilsome and perilous path, to the thicket and 
its blood-chilling recollections? He returns nof, Jet the 
consequences be what they may. He cow/d not return 


if he would. 
He turns his back for ever upon those dreadful shrub- 


His sole thought is immediate escape, 


beries, and flees as from the wrath to come.’ 

“But how with a gang?) Their number would have 
inspired them with confidence; if, indeed, confidence 
is ever wanting in the breast of the arrant blackguard ; 
for of arrant blackguards alone are the supposed gangs 
ever constituted. Their number, I say, would have 
prevented the bewildering and unreasoning terror which 
I have imagined to paralyze the single man. Could we 
suppose an oversight in one or two or three, this over- 
sight would have been remedied by a fourth. They 
would have left nothing behind them ; for their number 
would have enabled them to carry al/ at once. There 
would have been no need of return. 

‘Consider now the circumstance that, in the outer 
garment of the corpse when found, ‘a slip, about a foot 
wide, had been torn upward from the bottom hem to 
the waist, wound three times round the waist, and 
secured by a sort of hitch in the back.’ This was done 
with the obvious design of affording a hand'e hy which 
to carry the body. 
have dreamed of resorting to such an expedient? To 


But would any number of men 


three or four, the limbs of the corpse would have 
afforded not only a sufficient, but the best possible hold. 
The device is that of a single individual; and this 
brings us to the fact that ‘ between the thicket and the 
river, the rails of the fences were found taken down, 
and the ground bore evident traces of some heavy bur 
den having been dragged along it! But would a num 
ber of men have put themselves to the superfluous 
trouble of taking down a fence, for the purpose of drag- 
ging through it a corpse which they might have /ified 
Would a number ot 


men have so dragged a corpse at all as to have left ev 


over any fence in an instant? 


dent traces of the dragging ? 
“And here we must refer to an observation of Le 


-Commerciel; an observation upon which I have 


ready, in some measure, commented. ‘A piece,’ sav 
this journal, ‘ of one of the unfortunate girl’s petticoats 
was torn out and tied under her chin, and around the 
back of her head, probably to prevent screams. This 
was done by fellows who had no pocket-handkerchiefs. 

“T have already suggested that a genuine blackguard 
But it is not t0 
That it was no 
through want of a handkerchief for the purpose ime 
gined by Le Commerciel, that this bandage was em 
ployed, is rendered apparent by the handkerchief left 


is never without a pocket-handerchief. 


within him. The sounds of life encompass his path. ' in the thicket; and that the object was not ‘to prevewt 
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«reams appears, also, from the bandage having been 
employed in preference to what would so much better 
have answered the purpose. But the language of the 
evidence speaks of the strip in question as ‘found 
sound the neck, fitting loosely, and secured with a 
These words are sufficiently vague, but 


The 


dip was eighteen inches wide, and therefore, although 


hard knot.’ 
ier materially from those of Le Commerciel. 


of muslin, would form a strong band when folded or 
rumpled longitudinally. And thus rumpled it was dis- 


covered. My inference is this. The solitary murderer, 
paving borne the corpse, for some distance, by means 
of the bandage hitched around its middle, found the 
weight in this mode of procedure, too much for his 
He resolved to drag the burthen—the evi- 


With this 


abject in view, it became necessary to attach something 


strength. 
dence goes to show that it was dragged. 
kearope to one of the extremities. It could be best 
atached about the neck, where the head would prevent 
its slipping off. And, now, the murderer bethought 
jim, unquestionably, of the bandage about the loins. 
He wonld have used this, but for its volution about the 
corpse, the hitch which embarrassed it, and the reflec- 
tion that it had not been ‘torn off’ from the garment. 
Itwas easier to tear a new slip from the petticoat. He 
tore it, made it faust about the neck, and so dragged 
That this ‘ ban- 
dage,’ only attainable with trouble and delay, and but 


his victim to the brink of the river. 


aperfectly answering its purpose—that this bandage 
vss employed at all, demonstrates that the necessity 
for its employment sprang from circumstances arising 
ata period when the handkerchief was no longer at- 
winable—that is to say, arising, as we have imagined, 
aller quitting the thicket, and on the road between the 
ticket and the river. 

“ Bat the evidence, you will say, of Madame Deluc, 
points especially to the presence of a gang, in the 
vieinity of the thicket, at or about the epoch of the 
murder, I grant. I doubt if there were not a dozen 
rings, such as described by Madame Deluc, in and 
about the vicinity of the Barriére du Roule at or about 
the period of this tragedy. But the gang which has 
drawn upon itself the pointed animadversion, although 
the somewhat tardy evidence of Madame Deluc, is the 
only gang which is represented by that honest and 
‘wrupulous old lady as having eaten her cakes and 
twallowed her brandy, without putting themselves to 
Et hine tlle ive? 

“But what is the precise evidence of Madame 
Deluc ? 


ance, behaved boisterously, ate and drank without 


‘de trouble of making her payment. 
‘A gang of miscreants made their appear- 


making payment, followed in the rout of the young man 
tnd girl, returned to the inn about dusk, and recrossed 
he river as if in great haste.’ 

“Now this ‘ great haste’ very possibly seemed grea- 
‘er haste in the eyes of Madame Deluc, since she dwelt 
ageringly and lamentingly upon her violated cakes 
tnd ale—cakes and ale for which she might still 
‘ave entertained a faint hope of compensation. Why, 
otherwise, since it was about dusk, should she make a 
point of the haste. 





ful of betrayal. 
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that even a gang of blackguards should make has/e to 
get home when a wide river is to be crossed in smal) 
boats, when storm impends, and when night ap- 
proaches. 

“IT say approaches; for the night had not yet ar- 
rived. It was only about dusk that the indecent haste 
offended the 


But we are told that it was upon 


of these ‘ miscreants’ sober eyes of 
Madame Deluc. 
this very evening that Madame Deluc, as well as her 
eldest son, ‘ heard the screams of a female in the vici- 
nity of the inn.’ And in what words does Madame 
Deluc designate the period of the evening at which 
these screams were heard. ‘It was soon afler dark,’ 
But ‘soon after dark’ ia, at least, dark; 


Thus it is 


she says. 
and ‘ about dusk’ is as certainly daylight. 
abundantly clear that the gang quitted the Barriére du 
Roule prior to the screams overheard by Madame 
Delue. 


evidence, the relative expressions in question are dis- 


And although, in all the many reports of the 


tinctly and invariably employed just as | have employed 
them in this conversation with yourself, no notice what- 
ever of the gross discrepancy has, as yet, been taken by 
any of the public journals, or by any of the Myrmidons 
of police. 

“I shall add but one to the arguments agninst a 
gang; but this one has, to my own understanding, at 
least, a weight altogether irresistible. Under the cir- 
cumstances of large reward offered, and fall pardon to 
any King’s evidence, it is not to be imagined, for a 
moment, that some member of a gang of low ruffians, 
or of any body of men, would not long ago have betrayed 
his accomplices. Each one of a gang so placed, is not so 
much greedy of reward, or anxious for escape, as fear- 
He betrays eagerly and early that he 
may not himself be betrayed. That the secret has not 
been divulged, is the very best of proof thar it ia, in 
fact, a secret. The horrors of this dark deed are 


known only to one living human being, and to God. 


“And who that one? 


perhaps it will not be difficult to discover. 


It will not be impossible— 
Let us sum 
up meagre yet certain fruits of our long analysis. We 
have attained the idea of a murder perpetrated, in the 
thicket at the Barriére du Roule, by a lover, or at 
least by an intimate and secret associate of the deceased, 
This associate is of swarthy complexion. This com- 
plexion, the ‘hitch’ in the bandage, and the ‘ sailor's 
knot’ with which the bonnet-ribbon is tied, point to a 
seaman. His companionship with the deceased, a gay, 
but not an abject young girl, designates him as above 
the grade of the common sailor. Here the well written 
and urgent communications to the journals are much in 
the way of corroboration. The circumstance of the 
first elopement, as mentioned by Le Mercurie, tends to 
blend the idea of this seaman with that of the ‘naval 
officer’ who is first known to have led the unfortunate 
into crime. We are not forced to suppose a pre. 
But there 
was the friendly shelter of the thicket, and the approach 


meditated design of murder or of violation. 


of rain—there was opportunity and strong temptation— 
and then a sudden and violent wrong, to be concealed 


It is no cause for wonder, surely, 1 only by one of darker dye. 
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“‘ And here, most fitly comes the consideration of the |) only can the bargeman who picked it up identify it, by, 


continued absence of him of the dark complexion. Let 
me pause to observe that the complexion of this man is 


dark and swarthy ; it was no common swarthiness which | 
constituted the sole point of remembrance, both as re- | 


gards Valence and Madame Deluc. 
man absent? Was he murdered by the gang? 
The scene of the two outrages will naturally be sup- 


posed identical. And where is his corpse? The assas- 


sins would most probably have disposed of both in the | 


same way. But it may be said that this man lives, and 
is deterred from making himself known, through dreed 
of being charged with the murder. This consideration 


might be supposed to operate upon him now—at this 


late period—since it has been given in evidence that he | 
was seen with Marie—but it would have had no force | 
The first impulse of | 


at the period of the dark deed. 
an innocent man would have been to announce the out- 
rage, and to aid in identifying the ruffians. This policy 
He had been seen with the 
He had crossed the river with her in an open 


would have suggested. 
girl. 
ferry-boat. The denouncing of the assassins would 
have appeared, even to an idiot, the surest and sole 
means of relieving himself from suspicion. We cannot 
suppose him, on the night of the fatal Sunday, both 
innocent himself and incognizant of an outrage commit- 
ted. 


to imagine that he would have failed, if alive, in the 


Yet only under such circumstances is it possible 


denouncement of the assassins. 
** And what means are ours, of attaining the truth? 


We shall find these means multiplying and gathering | 
distinctness as we proceed—provided that our prepara- | 


tory analysis of the subject has not greatly diverged 
from the principles of truth. 
Let us know the full 
history of ‘the officer,’ with his present circumstances, 


this affair of the first elopement. 


and his whereabouts at the precise period of the murder. | 
Let us carefully compare with each other the various 
communications sent to the evening paper, in which the 
object was to inculpate a gang. This done, let us 
compare these communications, both as regards style 
and MS., with those sent to the morning paper, at a 
previous period, and insisting so vehemently upon the 
guilt of Mennais. And, all this done, let us again com- 
pare these various communications with the known 
MSS. of the officer. 
repeated questionings of Madame Deluc and her boys, 


Let us endeavor to ascertain, by 


as well as of the omnibus-driver, Valence, something 
more of the personal appearance and bearing of the 
‘man of dark complexion.’ Queries, skilfully directed, | 
will not fail to elicit, from some of these parties, infor- 
mation on this particular point—information which the 
parties themselves may not even be aware of possessing. 
And let us now trace the boat picked up by the barge- 
man on the morning of Monday the twenty-third of 
June, and which was removed from the barge-office, 
without the cognizance of the officer in attendance, and 
without the rudder, at some period prior to the dis- 
With a proper caution and per- 


covery of the corpse. 
severance we shall infallibly trace this boat; for noi 





But why is this, 
If so, | 
why are there only ¢races of the assassinated girl? | 


| boat. 


| would have been attached. 


Let us sift to the bottom | 


| Assuredly he would have cast it adrift. 


the rudder is at hand. The rudder of a sail-bogt 


would not have been abandoned, without inquiry, by 
one altogether at ease in heart. And here let me pavse 
to insinuate a question. There was no advertisemen; 


of the picking up of this boat. It was silently taken tp 


But ita 


owner or employer—how happened he, at so carly, 


the barge-office, and as silently removed. 


| period as Tuesday morning, to be informed, without tho 
|agency of advertisement, of the locality of the boa 


taken up on Monday, unless we imagine some connexinn 


/with the navy—some personal permanent connexion 


leading to cognizance of its minute interests—its petty 
local news ? 

“In speaking of the lonely assassin dragging his bur. 
den to the shore, I have already suggested the proba: 
bility of his availing himself of a boat. Now we are to 
understand that Marie Rogét was precipitated froms 
This would naturally have been the case. The 
corpse could not have been trusted to the shallow waters 
of the shore. The peculiar marks on the back and 
shoulders of the victim tell of the bottom ribs of a boar. 
That the body was found without weight is also corr: 
borative of the idea. If thrown from the shore a weight 
We can only account for 
its absence by supposing the murderer to have neglected 
the precaution of supplying himself with it before pushing 
off. 


he would unquestionably have noticed his oversight; 


In the act of consigning the corpse to the water, 


but then no remedy would have been at band. Any 
risk would have been preferred to a return to that 
accursed shore. Having rid himself of his ghosily 
charge, the murderer would have hastened to the city. 
There, at some obscure wharf, he would have leaped » 
land. But the boat—would he have secured it? Ile 
would have been in too great haste for such things 1 
securinga boat. Moreover, in fastening it to the whart, 
he would have felt as if securing evidence against him 


self. 


as far as possible, a!l that had held connection with his 


His natural thought would be to cast from hin, 


crime. He would not only have fled from the whar! 
but he would not have permitted the boct to remain. 
Let us pursue 


our fancies.—In the morning, the wretch is stricken 
with unutterable horror at finding that the boat has 


been picked up and detained at a locality w hich he 1s 
in the daily habit of frequenting—at a locality, per 
haps, which his duty compels him to frequent. The 
next night, without daring to ask for the rudder, he 
Now where is that rudderless boat? Lt 
With the 
first glimpse we obtain of it, the dawn of our success 
shall begin. This boat shall guide us, with a rapidity 
which will surprize even ourselves, to him who em 
ployed it in the midnight of the fatal Sabbath. Corre 
The murdertt 


removes it. 
it be one of our first purposes to discover. 


boration will rise upon corroboration. 
will be traced.” 

{For reasons which we shall not specify but which to 
many readers will appear obvious, we have taken the 
liberty of here omitting, from the MSS. placed in 


hands, such portion as details the following up of whe 
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owarentiy slight clew obtained by Dupin. We feel it 
.jvisable only to state, in brief, that the result desired 
os brought to pass; that an individual assassin was 
convicted, upon his own confession, of the murder of 
Marie Rogét, and that the Prefect fulfilled punctually, 
sithough with reluctance, the terms of his compact with 
the Chevalier. Mr. Poe’s article concludes with the 
fyllowing words.—Eds. ] 

It will be understood that I speak of coincidences 
andno more. What I have said above upon this topic 
must suffice. In my own heart there dwells no faith in 
npter-nature. That Nature and its God are two, no 
nan who thinks, will deny. That the latter, creating 
the former, can, at will, control or modify it, is also un- 
questionable. I say ‘ at will;” for the question is of 
vill, and not, as the insanity of logic has assumed, of 
power. It is not that the Deity cannot modify his laws, 


but that we insult him in imagining a possible necessity | 


for modifcation. In their origin these laws were fash- 
ined to embrace all contingencies which cou/d lie in 
the Future. With God all is Now. 

I repeat, then, I speak of certain things only as of 
incidences. And farther: in what I relate it will be 
wen that between the fate of the unhappy Mary Cecilia 
Rogers, so far as that fate is known, and the fate of 
one Marie Rogét up to a certain epoch in her history, 
there has existed a parallel in the contemplation of 
whose wonderful exactitude the reason becomes embar- 
mssed. I say all this will be seen. But let it not for 
amoment be supposed that, in proceeding with the sad 
narrative of Marie from the epoch just mentioned, and 
intracing toits dénowement the mystery which enshrouded 
her, itis my covert design to hint at an extension of the 
perallel, or even to suggest that the measures adopted 
in Paris for the discovery of the assassin of a grisette, or 
measures founded in any similar ratiocination, would 
produce any similar result. 

For, in respect to the latter branch of the supposition, 
it should be considered that the most trifling variation 
in the facts of the two cases might give rise to the most 
important miscalculations, by diverting thoroughly the two 


courses of events; very much as, in arithmetic, an error | 


which, in its own individuality, may be inappreciable, 
produces, at length, by dint of multiplication at all 
points of the process, a result enormously at variance 
with truth, And, in regard to th. former branch, we 
must not fail to hold in view that the very Calculus of 
Probabilities to which I have referred, forbids all idea 
of the extension of the parallel :—forbids it with a 
Msitiveness strong and decided just in proportion as 
‘is parallel has already been long-drawn and exact. 
This is one of those anomalous propositions which, 
wemnifigly appealing to thought altogether apart from 
he mathematical, is yet one which only the mathema- 
‘lan can fully entertain. Nothing, for example, is 
nore difficult than to convince the merely general reader 
hat the fact of sixes having been thrown twice in suc- 
‘ession by a player at dice is sufficient cause for betting 
he largest odds that sixes will not be thrown in the 
rd attempt. A suggestion to this effect is usually 


“jected by the intellect at once. It does not appear ' 
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that the two throws which have been completed, and 


which lie now absolutely in the Past, can have influence 


upon the throw which exists only in the Future. The 
chance for throwing sixes seems to be precisely aa it 
was at any ordinary time—that is to say, subject only 
to the influence of the various other throws which may 
be made by the dice. And this is a reflection which 
appears so exceedingly obvious that attempts to con- 
trovert it are received more frequently with a derisive 
smile than with any thing like respectful attention, 
The error here involved—a gross error redolent of 
mischief—I cannot pretend to expose within the limits 
assigned me at present; and with the philosophical it 
needs no exposure. It may be sufficient here to say 
that it forms one of an infinite series of mistakes which 
arise in the path of Reason through her propensity for 
seeking truth tn detazl. 


Origiual. 


ASTRONOMER’S HYMN. 


I. 


Nicut with her jewelled curtain is outspread 
O’er half a sleeping world, The earth is dim 
That lately glowed with hues of gold and red, 
And hushed each voice that swelled her evening hymn. 


In silent worship now, Father Divine, 

With eyes that drink the streams of crystal light 
Flowing from fountains that adorn thy shrine 

I send my burning thoughts to read thy might! 


They must return with longings unsubdued, 
Since not the heaven of heaveus can thee contain! 
There is no cheerless space, no solitude, 
No spot so lonely thou dost not sustain! 
IV. 
Vainly my curious eye hath sought to trace 
The path of worlds that move before thy throne! 
Each at thy mandate holds its lofty place, 
A gem ‘mid countless jewels yet unknown! 
v. 
Often I deem those lesser points of light, 
But watchfires kindled at the birth of time, 
And, ’till it be no more, with splendor bright 
Crowning its march as in its morning prime! 


vi. 
They were, who deemed that sweetest music flowed 
From the smooth gliding of each little star! 


Must not the breast with holy rapture glowed 
To which those sounds were wafted from afar ? 


vil. 


But I, most holy God, whom thou hast tanght 
To trace thy finger on creationa’s chart, 

T to thine altar melody hath brought 
from the deep places of a trustful heart! 


vill. 


Alone with thee at this still midnight hour, 
Hope plumes her pinions for a lofty flight, 
Faith, from her converse with the stars hath power 
To fill my spirit with a flood of light! 1ONE. 


Boston, Mass, 
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CHOOSING A WIFE. 


BY MRS. M. E. DOUBLEDAY. 


elderly gentlemen, and men of business—our Stephen, 
as he was termed by his doating mother—Mr. Steb- | 
bins, as it was prettily spoken by the young ladies, or | 
Steve, as he was rather spitefully called by those who 
owe a man a grudge for being too rich, or who may | 
despise him for being toe poor. Our hero, whatever he 
was to the rest of ihe world, found himself when he 
had completed his minority, very differently situated 
from most young gentlemen of his acquaintance. His 
father, a careful, shrewd man, first, by bard work, then 
by good bargains, good management, and, as he termed 


it, by good luck, had acquired, secured, and well in- | 


vested a large fortune, when just as he was ready to | 
enjoy it, he was called where he could not conveniently 

take it with him, where, it is much to be feared, he had 

made no especial deposits, against an hour which he 

must have foreseen, but an hour for which, with an 

improvidence very unusual to him, though too common 

to his class, he had made no provision. 

Mr. Stephen Stebbins took possession of his estate, 
and being an unambitious, unaspiring man, he wisely 
concluded that if he took good care of that he inherited, 
and well invested the interest which he did not wish to 
spend, he should be doing all that could be reasonably 
required. He lived with his mother in the large house | 
which his father had built, but did not like to occupy, 
and kept up about the old establishment. All things 
were left in good order, and he was willing to take pains 
enough to keep them so. The trees which his father 
had planted, grew, the farms yielded their produces, 
He had no vices—some 
cost too much trouble, others too much money. We do | 
The absence of evil 


and the stocks their interest. 


not say that he had no virtues. 
seems to presuppose the presence of good, and if a man | 
be not vicious, we seem to take it for granted that he is 

virtuous ; but he had no virtues which benefitted others. 

A more active man might have done more harm—it was 

hardly possible for any haman being to do less good. 

But he lived quietly and peaceably with his mother, 
ate good dinners, went to bed early, and rose late. 
** Our Stephen was not like his father in that respect,” | 
his mother often said—read some novels—more news- 
pupers—rode out to look over his farms, walked up to 
the bank to receive his dividend, or lounged about the 
post-office to hear the news. 

Quite a phenomenon was he in the midst of the busy 
bustling generations around, and many were the schemes 
devised by wise heads, to rescue him from all this idle- 
ness, and to put him into dusiness. It was indeed 
hinted that it would be better for a man to lose a few 
thousands, than to spend all his life doing nothing, and 
many Ways were pointed out in which he might profita- 
bly invest his money, from a partnership, and make or | 
lose a fortune. But Stephen shook his head—it cost 
too much trouble, or he ran too much risk. Then! 


| political preferment was thought of, and he was ta 


A WIFE. 


 ) 
lked 


of for member, or sheriff, or justice of peace ; still Ste. 


phen declined. 


He was not ambitious of hearing ql) 
the evil that could be said of him; offices cost trouble 


_ and there were more bustling and eager aspirants, 
STEPHEN Sressins, as he was called by the grave, | 


As he would not be benefitted in these ways, the good 
people, in the plenitude of their benevolence, began tg 
He was now 
It was unanimously concluded tha 


devise other schemes for his happiness. 
five-and-twenty. 
Stephen Stebbins ought to take a wife, that he might be 
duing something useful in the world. The good mothers 
thought that matrimony would exert a most happy influ. 
ence upon his character, and it was a shame for tha 
large house to stand almost uninhabited, those hand- 
somely furnished rooms to be so seldom opened. The 
poor old lady—she must be lonely—she needed a daugh- 
ter, and really Mr. Stebbins’ mannera would be mur) 
improved, if he associated more with the ladies. The 
ladies succeeded where their lords had failed. We 
cannot say in what manner these intimations reached 
the ears of Mrs. Stebbins—we never heard that a con- 
mittee were duly appointed to wait upon her, but she 


| was made to understand that it was high time for ber 


son to be looking out for a wife, and the good woman 


immediately assented. The plan met with her cordial 
approbation. It was rather feared that she might be 
found unwilling to relinquish the head of the establish- 
ment, but with remarkable disinterestedness, she de 
clared that she was tired of housekeeping, tired of loos 
ing after careless, sluttish girls, or of doing without any; 
and *‘ Stephen was so particular about his collars and 
his bosoms and his cooking, she did wish he would get 
Besides, she had some sisters down east 

She did not like 
Stephen when Le 


married.” 
she had not seen these twenty years. 
to shut up the house, and go with 
went to the springs and the city, or go and leave her 
things” with such help as it was her lot to find; © 
the poor lady had been kept a close prisoner. 

The mother broke the matter to her son, and though 
he seemed a little surprized and somewhat annoyee, 
the old lady was not discouraged ; with true femwine 
perseverance she renewed the attack. ‘ Get married, 
mother ?”’ said he, picking his teeth after dinner. “Wel, 
mother, who shall I have?’? What an opening. The 
She ran rapidly over all the 
There were the five Mis 
There were 


mother was delighted. 
young ladies of the village. 
Burts—homely and old, Stephen said. 
the three Miss Whites—short and dumpy. Then there 
was Miss Clark—tall as a liberty-pole. Well, there 
was Miss Wilson—proud and poor. Well, there 13 
Ann Smith. She is hand- 
some, and she will have money, you know. She's beea 


How can you do better? 


three years at boarding-school, and she plays @ the 
piano, and ail that. Her mother is a real good house 
keeper and cook; where will you see whiter clothes 
than on her line? To be sure, she keeps the best 
help; Ll wish I could get such—and Stephen stretched 
and yawned, and left the room. 

It seemed a remarkable coincidence. 1 am almost 
afraid it will be thought that I invent; but sot bap 
‘pened that about this very time, Miss Ann Smith 3° 
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alarge party, to which Mr. Stephen Stebbins was duly | 


billetted. A very pretty girl was Miss Smith, and no 
where does a very pretty girl, if she be well bred, ap- 
pear to greater advantage, than when receiving her 
young friends at her father’s house. The young mis- 
tress of a household may possess equal beauty, and 
more grace, but she is apt to look a little jaded, and a 
litle anxious. The servants may be awkward, and the 

thoughts of the supper, or the nursery, or, it may be, 

the kitchen, may intrude, and she may forget to reply 

toa compliment, as she thinks that the ices may not be 

sent in season, or the baby may cry, or the cut glass be 

broken. But none of these cares disturbed Ann Smith. | 
They all rested upon her mother, and graceful and buoy- 

ant and happy all her business was on that evening to 

receive, and dispense enjoyment. A good figure, a fine 
complexion, a bright eye, a sweet voice, and a light 
beart, Ann Smith had all these. She was not a decided 
beauty; she was just near enough to be very anxious to 
be considered one. A pre-eminently beautiful woman 
She has not half the anxiety, 
and the restlessness, and the desire for admiration, 
which characterize those who are pretty enough to be 
fattered, but not sufficiently beautiful to be worshipped. 
A beautiful and proud woman may despise the hearts 


is more proud than vain. 


which are laid at her feet; a pretty and vain woman 
willmake all the conquests possible. Ann Smith loved 
admiration, and eagerly sought it. She was very desi- 
tous to convert Stephen into an admirer. She had not 
the least desire to become his wife, and Stephen feel- 
ing, that evening, a little awkward, was very glad to 
have some one on his arm who could laugh and talk, 
introduce him to the pretty girls, point out the beauties | 
ofthe prints, and lead the way to the supper-room. It 
seemed very easy, after this evening, for Mr. Stebbins 
to lounge into Miss Smith’s parlor, and loll on the sofa, 
or lean against the piano. It became an almost regu- 
lar evening habit, and when Miss Smith happened to | 
ve out, he felt as uneasy as if he had lost his tooth-pick. 
His mother, too, showed more ingenuity than she had 


ever been suspected of possessing, in devising little | 
errands and messages to Mrs. Smith, and if Stephen 

demurred—for he was not fond of trouble—there was | 
always some imperative reason why they should be | 
carried by him, and by nobody but him, and Ann began | 
to eall him “ the errand-boy,” while her mother shook | 
her head and looked reproof. | 


Matters had proceeded so prosperously, that the | 
whole village considered the thing as settled. When | 


Mrs. Smith commenced her spring cleaning, it was. 
decided that she was preparing for the wedding, and | 
hep Mrs. Stebbins went to see about getting her old | 
“chair mended, it was declared that she had_ 

n to purchase some new furniture, and it was re- 
membered that her sofas were old-fashioned, and she | 
neither ottomans, nor divans, nor many other things | 
that were necessary, and undoubtedly, for once, she | 
‘ould wish to open the house and give a party. \ 
But Stephen ‘“ made haste slowly.”” He was not the 
man to be hurried. He had found Mrs. Smith's sofa 
*asier than his own, and he felt about as much at home | 

20 


| work-box. 
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upon it. He had about made up his mind to marry 
Ann, but he had not spoken of the matter to her. In- 
deed, he had not said much to her about any thing. It 
was rather surprizing how he could have managed to 
spend so much time with her, and yet avoid any com- 
Diplomatists 
Through the 


mitment of himself by saying so little. 
might have benefitted by observing him. 
long winter evenings, he ate apples, and no man can 
make a declaration with his mouth full, and Ann 
laughed and talked and sung to him. He looked very 
It was much pleasanter than sitting alone. Her 
It would not do for her to 


well. 
mother was always busy. 
bring her large, old-fashioned work-basket into the 
drawing room, and her father read his newspapers by 
her side in the back parlor. Stephen had eyes, she 
knew; for once he said—‘‘ You have beautiful hair, 
Miss Smith ’’—and he raised his hand as if to feel of it, 
and then he bethought himself. He felt the same 
temptation to pass his hand over her smooth polished 
hair that he would have had to stroke the back of a 
sleek kitten. He was fond of cats. Spring passed, 
and summer came, still Stephen made no proposal. 
His mother declared that she must go east this fall. 
Once Stephen got so far as to be playing with Ann’s 
It was open, and very neatly arranged, and 
with her small white hand, she was plying the needle 
It teuched Stephen’s heart more than 
* You are 


very diligently. 
all the songs he had ever heard her sing. 
very industrious, Miss Smith.’’—and then he thought of 
something to say of the charms of domestic life, and 


what an addition to his happiness such a companion 


would be, but his heart rose in his throat, and he felt 
choked. No need of a hurry, he thought; I am hardly 
six and twenty. 

But Ann had other visitors, and her time and thoughts 
were by no means devoted to Mr. Stebbins. She some- 
times wished he would come to the point, that the thing 
might be done with, and sometimes she thought she did 


She liked his 
Stephen 


not know but she would take him yet. 
house, and he was not actually disagreeable. 
had found the resort of other young gentlemen to Miss 
Smith’s parlor, rather an addition to its attractions. 
He felt himself a favored man, and he was not troubled 
with any petty anxieties or jealousies. But at length 
he met one young gentleman so regalarly—one who had 
so much of the air of—“as good a right as yourself, 
sir,” that he began to open his large grey eyes still 
Certainly, his rival, or friend, or whatever he 
He looked extremely 


wider. 
might be, had his advantages. 


well, was both well bred and well educated, accompa- 


nied Miss Smith’s piano with his flute, and abounded in 
all manner of small talk. But the gentleman did not 
confine his visits to the house in which he might expect 
to meet a man of Stephen's regular habits. No; he 
shopped with her, he walked with her, he rode with 
her. He carried her bouquets for the parties, he sent 
her fish from the streams, and game from the woods, 
magazines from the office, and novels from the press. 
Such activity astounded Stephen. A wife is not worth 
it all, thought he. As he passed into the house one 
summer evening, he saw that though the hall lamp was 
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burning, there was, as yet, no light in the parlor. ‘I'll 
go it,” thought he—“ she can’t see me blush, and if I 
do stammer I'l] out with it, and ask her to have me.” 
His step was rather heavy. As he entered the room, 
Miss Smith met him with a face crimson enough to 
satisfy a reasonable lover, and Mr. Wentworth, with 
the air of a man, who felt himself intruded upon, took 
his flute and walked into the hall to examine the keys 
by the lamp. Stephen was not a fool, and the next day 
saw his trunk packed, and him off for the springs, four 
weeks earlier than usual. 
had passed, and Stephen Stebbins was yet a bachelor. 
Was it his fault? He had visited every pretty girl in 
all the country round, and he had even gone to some 
distance to look at others who were both rich and 
pretty. 
something objectionable; the mother was imperious, 


Eight years from that time 


Still he was not married. There was always 
or the father was ‘poor, or the young lady became too 
fond, or remained too indifferent, or he was afraid the 
brothers might wish him to lend them money, or the 
sisters were extravagant. And all this while Ann 
Smith had not married. It had been, at the time, verily 
believed, that she was engaged to Wentworth, but sud- 
denly his visits ceased, and soon after he left the place, 
Whether he jilted 
her, or she jilted him, may be supposed to be a question 


and established himself elsewhere. 


very interesting only to the parties more immediately 
concerned. Not so thought the inhabitants of Allen- 
town, and all their ingenuity was exercised in endeavor- 
ing to penetrate the secret—to find out the real truth, 
as children say. But why Ann Smith did not marry Mr. 
Wentworth, yet remains a mystery to these good people, 
and as they could not fathom it, we may justly conclude 
it unfathomable. A poor engagement, from which 
Wentworth could not get absolved, was rumored, and 
Stephen thought he managed these matters so handily, 
he must have had some previous practice, but the young 
people were very sure that the disappointment could not 
have been on Ann’s side, for they had never seen her so 
But as I 
said before, the facts were not known, and Ann remained 
yetunmarried. She had had many admirers, and her flirta- 
She had jilted, and coquetted, 
and it was believed that she had herself more than once 
been disappointed, but here she was, Ann Smith yet! 
not quite so pretty, but bright, animated, and intelli- 


gay. She was really half wild with spirits. 


tions were innumerable. 


gent in conversation, elegant and winning in manner, 
A tacit agreement 
seemed to be established between Ann and Stephen. 
Sometimes he visited her for months or weeks regu- 


tasteful, and judicious in dress. 


larly, as on the days of their first acquaintance, then 
for months he hardly seemed to remember that she was 
in existence ; and Ann, while she sought attention from 
all others, never refused it from Stebbins. 
always welcomed when he came, and never reproached 
when he staid away. 


He was 


Poor old Mrs. Stebbins found her patience fairly ex- 
hausted. “ Poor Stephen would never marry.’’ Her 
journey had been delayed until her sisters were dead, 
and she was getting rheumatic. She gave it up,—Oh, 
the blindness of human wisdom—never had she been so | 
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near the attainment of her great object. Stephen had 
determined to make a vigorous campaign, and to effect 
something this year. He thought of offering to accom. 
pany his mother to the land of boarding schools, and 
single ladies, but concluded that he could hardly have 
the time on such a jaunt, necessary for all the delibe. 
ration the subject demanded, and happily his attention 
was drawn to a bevy of village maidens just emanci- 
pated from boarding school, and of course entirely fitted 
to enter upon the serious consideration of matrimony. 
Very pretty girls were they, who had often got their 
sun bonnets out of shape, as they put their faces through 
the palings of the “ old bachelor’s” fence, to cast admi- 
ring looks upon his flowers, or longing ones upon his 
fruit, and as some young ladies from the city came up 
to spend the summer with their country cousins, Stephen 
thought he might do quite as well at home as abroad, 
and he was getting tired of rail roads, and steam boats, 
and hotels, and stages. 

The village was very gay that summer. There wasa 
large circle of young ladies, some very young, some 
rather passé, and Stephen moved around among them, 
not like a butterfly, or a humming bird in a garden of 
flowers—dear me—think of his burly figure—but like no 
other animal in the animal creation, feathered, furred 
or scaled. Like an old bachelor seeking a young wile 
—and with that pick and choose air which they always 
acquire. Well, poor Stephen was more puzzled than 
There was Miss Grant from the city—decidedly 


pretty, very genteel, and it was whispered she had a 


ever. 


fortune, but she had never lived in the country, and how 
would she be able to get along with country cooks, and 
country ways, and country servants? How could she 
live where she might be obliged to milk her own cow, 
or get her husband’s dinner, or even his linen? Besides, 
she was fond of jaunting, and she talked of Washington, 
and Boston, of Charleston, and Montreal, of Detroit, 
and New Orleans, until Stephen fairly sighed from the 
thought of the fatigue. He thought her a bird of pas 
sage, and then as he became more familiar, she talked 
about dress, and fashion, until he almost fancied bers 
milliner’s apprentice. He shook his head. It would 
not do. 

In a retired part of the village, lived a gentleman of 
rapidly increasing property. He had one daughter. 
Stephen did not remember her a child—for she had 
been delicate, and timid, and sent from home to school 
at an early age. She was now eighteen, and rose like 
the evening star among the galaxy of village belles. 

Many ere pretty—Alice Lanning was beautiful. In 
figure light, graceful, yet full and beautifully propor 
tioned, of the purest complexion, features that_ the 
sculptor might have delighted to find for a mod . 
of that deep and brilliant, yet soft, sweet blue—she 
stood confessed the village beauty. What so natural 8s 
for Stephen Stebbins to turn his feet to her father's 
door, and after having paid her one visit, how like him 
self to come again. He was roused from his usual 
apathy. He acknowledged her the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen, be felt that in no one had he 
ever become so interested—and Alice who was acoom™ 
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plished but not cultivated,—whose imagination had 
been excited, but whose mind had been left undisci- 
plined,—whose affections were warm, but whose tem- 
on was uncontrolled; invested her first admirer with 
all the charms of her favorite heroes, and gave him, 
almost before he had made up his mind to seek them, 
all the warm affections of her heart. Her face spoke 
the feelings of her heart, and her complexion showed 


The 


deepest color would suffuse cheek, neck, and brow, 


too plainly all the emotions which agitated her. 


when she unexpectedly met him, and her eyes would 
dance with joy, and light up with triumph, at any little 
preference or marked attention; while her pale cheek, 
quivering lip, and haughty air, showed both how she 
felt and resented, any thing like neglect of herself, or 
attention to others. Now Mr. Stebbins wished to be 
loved; he wished—it was the only sentimental speech 
he ever perpetrated—he had read it somewhere—he 
wished the warm affections of a maiden heart; but 
while it flattered and gratified, it still annoyed him to 
have that preference so marked, so obvious to others. 
A woman who lays her heart at the feet of any man, 
must expect it to be trodden upon.—And Stephen was 
too sure of obtaining Alice not to be aware of all the 
I never thought I should like a 


tropical climate, thought he, as he was musing; a segar 


evils of her temper. 


in his mouth, his chair leaning back upon two legs, and 
his feet on the window sill,—upon a level with his 
head—I don’t like thunder 
She'll ery when I don’t get home in season, and she'll 


storms or hurricanes. 
Notwithstanding these weighty 
considerations, Mr. Stebbins resolved, after much pro 
Yet he still treated 


pout when I do come. 


and con, to address Miss Lanning. 
ber very much as a cat plays with the mouse which has 
been so unwary as to fall into her claws. He paid her 
just attention enough to keep her affection alive, but he 
was very careful not to commit himself, so that she could 
feel any assurance of a decided preference. 
the temperament of Alice, nothing could be so irrita- 
ting, so trying. Sometimes blushing at the interest she 
betrayed, then fearing that she bad offended by her 
petulance,—alternately blaming him, or accusing her- 
self, poor Alice was very unhappy. 

The village had long since decided that Stephen 
Stebbins would marry Ann Smith yet. A friend inti- 
mated this to Stephen. 
idea. “Do you think I would marry a woman whose 
heart has been kicked around like a fvot-ball?” 


He indignantly repelled the 


Smith. It gave him a fine opportunity of displaying his 
power. Talk of the vanity of women. 
ind vanity equal to that of a veteran trifler in the male 


When will you 


(an$? No young lady in Allentown received more 
utention than still did Miss Smith. 
young or so pretty as many, she was more accomplished, 


If she was not so 


more intelligent, more elegant, sung and played and con- 
versed better than these she began to consider as chil- 
dren, more fit fur the nursery than for society. Besides, 
*young gentleman could pay Miss Smith much attention 
Without being suspected of any serious design. 

Her parlor was always open, alwavs pleasant—it was 


G A 


||the most convenient lounging place in town. 


To one of 


But | 


he found, accidentally, that Alice was jealous of Miss. 


lay it at my feet. 
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With 
true tact she received Stebbins as usual, while nothing in 
air, language, or manner, indicated that she had ever 
supposed him in the least interested in Miss Lanning; and 
Stephen had never taken so much pains to be agreeable 
still watching the effect upon Alice. 
Her patience was exhausted. He might have stabbed 
her and been forgiven, but all her spirit rose as she 


and insinuating: 


thought how she was trifled with. 

At an evening party at which Stephen had prome- 
naded with Miss Smith, and waltzed with Miss Smith, 
and invited Miss Smith to the piazza to admire the 
plants by moonlight, he saw the deep crimson spot on 
the cheek of Alice. He her his arm—she 
thanked him, but preferred to sit. Would she take 
some refreshment? She had just left the supper room. 
Would she join the dance? 
The promenade on that moon-lit balcony, was most 
She slightly shivered as she said she thought 
Mr. Stebbins had never seen 


offered 


She was fatigued already. 


inviting. 
it must be rather cool. 
her appear so well with so much dignity, but he hardly 
knew what to make of it. He hovered round her, to 
say something more to her, to see her home, or at least 
lead her to the carriage, when some one éalled his 
attention for a few minutes. When he turned, Alice 
was gone. He saw no more of her that night. He 
felt rather uneasy. He ordered his carriage rather 
early the next morning, and walked over to ask Miss 
Lanning to ride. 

The servant who showed him into the parlor, soon 
returned with the word that Miss Alice was engaged. 

“If she was not very busy, Mr. Stebbins would hope 
to see her a few moments.” 

Alice soon appeared in her neat but perfectly plain 
morning dress: her very attire showed the change that 
had passed over her. Paler than usual, but her eye 
shone like the deep blue sky in a bright, cloudless day, 
All her childishness, 
all her pettishness had vanished. She had entered upon 
the stern She had taken one deep 
draught of the cup of disappointment. The dreams of 
A few months had wrought the 


She was calm, polite, dignified. 
realities of life. 


sorrow had fled. 
change of years. She was no longer a child, playful, 
affectionate, and ardent, but a woman, injured, out- 
raged, and self-respecting, and she was neither to be 
coaxed nor flattered. Stephen felt this, and thus pressed 
he made a direct, unequivocal offer of his heart and 
hand. It was the first 
time he had ever offered what he prized so highly, but 
he felt no doubt of being accepted. He found himself 
promptly, decidedly, indignantly rejected. 


He was a little embarrassed. 


“ That I might once,” said Alice, “bave heard this 
offer with pleasure, | do not wish to deny; but I am not 
yet sunk so low, so beneath contempt, as to receive the 
addresses of one who has proved himself so unworthy,— 
of one who has delighted to display his power by 
wounding and crushing the heart he hes sought to win. 
I would not marry you, sir,” said she proudly rising, 
“were you the sovereign of the world, and could you 
I would tear your image from my 
heart, though it wrung every fibre with agony. 1 will 
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hever marry a man to despise him, and he who would 
wound the heart he has won to gratify his vanity, would 
surely become a tyrant to display his power.”’ 

Stephen felt stunned, confounded—and as he left the 
darkened parlor and came out into the bright day, he 
walked home like a man ina dream. He told the boy 


to put out the horse—then recollecting himself, he got 
into the carriage, and drove deliberately round the 
square, to 
day. 
Three months after this, as Miss Smith, with her 
bride’s-maid was carefully looking over her wedding 


ask Miss Ann Smith to ride that fine 


paraphernalia; adjusting the rich lace and seeing that 
every fold and plait of the white satin, was au fait,—in 
that light tone so often adopted to conceal a truth | 
spoken but not acknowledged, she said— 

“I do not think that 1 would have consented to 
marry Mr. Stebbins, if I had not determined to let the 
world know that I could.”’ j 

“ And if you had not found out that you could not do, 
any better,”’ muttered the dress-maker, as Ann left the | 
room. 

Calm, grave, dignified, Stebbins stood with his splen- 
didly dressed, and really brilliant bride at the altar. The 
surpliced priest with open b ok stood before them. The 
ceremony commenced, but when he took the hand of 
At that | 
moment, the image of Alice Lanning, her beautiful face | 


his bride, his own was cold and trembling. 


glowing with the feelings which animated it in their last | 
interview, was before him. It was a passing shadow. |, 

The responses were distinctly and properly made, 
the ceremony was completed. Stephen Stebbins and 
Ann Smith were pronounced husband and wife, and to 
the great joy of his mother, our Stephen was actually 


married. 


Original. 
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| swimming, Mr. Wyman. 


| of life. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LOT WYMAN. 


BY SEBA SMITH. 
CHAPTER VI. 
The Fishing, and its consequences. 

“ AnD this is Bear Pond, is it ?”" said Parson Brown, 
as they came down from the road on to the sandy 
beach. . 

“Yes, this is it,” said Mr. Wyman; “ and don’t you 
think it isa nice pond ?” , 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Parson Brown ; “a most beav- 
tiful sheet of water; and how clear! you can see the 
bottom half a dozen rods off. How inviting it looks,” 


| . . . 
he continued, stepping down to the very margin, and 


dipping his hands in the water; “ and the temperature 
is very agreeable. This would be a beautiful place for 
If I lived here, I should be a 
boy again in the matter of fishing and swimming. 
Don’t you often swim here, Mr. Wyman ?” 

““ Well, sometimes,” said Mr. Wyman; “ when I've 
been ploughing, or hoeing, or clearing up burnt ground, 
or any sich kind of work, I generally come down here 
and have a good wash. 
way I can do it, and I come out bright and fresh asa 


It is the quickest and easiest 


new pin.” 

“Oh, is it possible?” said Parson Brown; “ you 
must pardon me, Mr. Wyman, “ but I cannot help 
marvelling how little you understand the true pleasures 
You go a fishing and catch fish, because they 
are good to eat; and not because of the exquisite delight 
derived from the simple act of fishing, in itself. And 
you go into the free and open bath, in such a heavenly 
place as this, merely for the purpose of washing and 
cleanliness, without seeming to understand the high 
employment afforded by this healthful and manly exer 
cise, that gives such fine play to the muscles, and fills 


| the soul and body with exhilaration.” 


BY THE REY. J. H. CLINCH. 


Grier is bitter in the hour 

When we feel its goading power ; 

When beneath its venomed smart 

Reels the brain and sinks the heart; 

Then the laboring bosom swells 
Struggling with its deep distress, 

And from Feeling’s inmost cells 
Gush the drops of bitterness. 


But when Time sweet opiates flings 

From his swift, invisible wings, 

Bearing from the heart away 

Some slight anguish day by day ; 

Grief, through Memory’s medium scanned, 
Mellow, sweet and soft appears ; 

Though no smile the Past demand, 
Still nt does not ask for tears. 


And when, better still than this, 

Comes Religion's soothing kiss, 

Breathing on the wounded heart 

Balm no other can impart, 

Grief thenceforth is grief no more, 
All its power on Earth shall cease, 

But shall give, when life is o'er, 
Birth to deathiess joy and peace. 


then the sooner a boy learnt to swim, the better; 


cruise. But if I return here to your place again, 


“Well, I know I’m a plain kind of a farmer,” said 
Mr. Wyman, “and have always had to work and be 
industrious in order to get a living, and I suppose I am 
in the habit of regarding every thing according as it is 


useful, more than any thing else.”’ 


“Can Lot swim?” said Parson Brown. 

“ Yes, like a duck,” said Mr. Wyman. I begunt 
teach him to swim that summer that he was carried of 
by the bear, and came so near being drowned in this 
pond, when he wasn’t only four years old. I ay 
of 
there was no knowing how soon it might be of use to him. 
So I went right to work to learn him to swim; and | 


don’t know but he could swim half a day now withou! 


getting tired; he swims like a duck, I can tell ye- 


| Lot, how fur could you swim?” 


“Well, I don’t know,” said Lot, “I guess I could 


swim ’till I got hungry, if the pond was wide enough.” 


“Upon my word,” said Parson Brown, “ I should be 


| delighted to ge in a swimming with Lot; but I suppos 


we shan’t Lave time to-day, if we go on our et: 
as 
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MAN. here to Bear Pond, and have a swim with Master Lot. | 
But whereabouts was it, that perilous affair happened 
with the bear, when Lot was four years old?” 

“Tt is but a little ways,” said Mr. Wyman, “ just | 
round that point yonder.” 
“Ts the tree standing yet,’ said Parson Brown. 

Brown, “Yes, just exactly as it was then,” said Mr. 

e sandy Wyman. 

“Well, can’t we walk round and see the place?” 
lon’t you said Parson Brown, “ I should like to see it very much ; 
i won't take us long.” 

ost beau- “Tt will be easier to row round in the boat,” said 

see the Mr. Wyman; “it will be partly on our way, where we 

t looks,” are going to fish.”’ 

urgin, and “ Ah, so much the better, then,” said Parson Brown; 

nperature “when you can kill two birds with one stone, one of 

place for them may be regarded as clear gain. And this is the | 

ould bea boat you go in, is it 7” 

wimming. “Yes,” said Mr. Wyman, “ this is the wherry. It is 
rther small, and a little crank: but if we manage it 

when I've carefully we can go safe. You had better sit on the | 
it ground, middle seat, in the widest part of the boat; Lot may 
own here sit in the bow, and I'll sit in the starn and paddle the 
nd easiest boat along. We won’t row, we can go fast enough by 
fresh asa paddling.” 






According to this arrangement, the little party took 





wn; “ you 

















nnot help ind paddled it along the shore towards the point of land | 
pleasures they were to go round, and before they had gone a dozen | 
cause thes rods they perceived a long fishing pole thrust out from 
site delight the bushes on the shore, and trailing a baited hook upon 
self. And the surface of the water. | 
a heavens “Hullo!” said Mr. Wyman, “ here’s somebody fishing || 
ishing and here before us now.” | 
| the high “That’s Mr. Jonathan Riggs’ pole,” said Lot; “I 
nanly - inow it by the crack towards thé end.” 
s, and fills : 






mer,” said 
rk and be 
»pose I am 
jing as it is 







rocking of the boat threw the reverend genuleman from 
‘is balance, which brought him down again with as |) 
much precipitation as he had exhibited in rising. 

“Take care!” said Mr. Wyman, “ take care, sir, || 











b gun to ; os . . \ 
pits - a will upset us if you aint careful. You had better || 
ned in this “ep your seat, and you shouldn’t put your hand on the i 
1 thought ‘ide of the boat. Only keep perfectly balanced in the || 

| 






| 

“entre of the boat, and she is as steady as a mill-horse.”’ ! 
Parson Brown placed himself very upright again in a | 
‘entral position, and promised to be more careful. Lot 
‘00k the scoop and bailed out the water that had been | 
‘aken'in, and Mr. Wyman continued to paddle the boat 
thead, Half a dozen rods further brought them up || 
wth the fishing pole. 


better ; for 
use to him. 
im; and | 
ow wiltbou' 


“an tell s¢ 






i} 
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ess I could 








1. enon” pe Good morning, Mr. Riggs,” said Mr. Wyman, as } 
{ should be ‘ . came in sight of the tall figure of Jonathan. 
it I suppor? _ oo are afier fish to-day.” 
our fishing Yes,” said Jonathan, “ I thought I’d come out and 











st & mess of pickerel, as I hada’t much else to do to- 





, again, as | 






their respective seats; Mr. Wyman pushed off the boat, !' 


Parson Brown, who was always upon the alert to see |, 


tvery thing that was to be seen, started up on his feet || 
‘eagerly, that he tipped the little boat on one side and \ 
caused it to take in several gallons of water; but the 
it did six years ago; and although the upper side of the 
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| day.” Which last remark may pretty safely be regarded 
as having its foundation in truth, inasmuch as Jonathan 
seldom had much else to do on any day. 

“Do you catch any yet?” said Mr. Wyman. 

“Oh, no,” said Jonathan; “I haint but jest put my 
| hook in. Haint been here five minutes; had one good 
bite, though.” 

“ Have you?” said Parson Brown, eagerly; “ 
a pickere] ? 


what, 
Could you see how large he was ?”’ 

** A stout feller,”’ said Jonathan; “ would weigh as 
I hooked him and 
drawed him his length out of water, and then he dropped 
off.” 


“Upon my word,” said Parson Brown, “I would 


much as four pounds, I guess. 


willingly fish three hours to get such a bite as that. 
Mr. Wyman, would it not be advisable to go ashore 
here, and fish awhile ?”’ 

“Oh, there’s many other places,” said Mr. Wyman, 
“full as good as this is. I thought we had beter go 
out to the ledge first, and fish a spell for perch and 
chubs.” 

“ Well, well, you know best,” said Parson Brown; 
“but let us go ahead, for I want to get my hook 

out.” 


Again Mr. Wyman plied the paddle, and they soon 
doubled the cape, and headed in towards Bear Cove. 
As they approached the shore, 

“‘ There,”’ said Mr. Wyman, “ do you see that large 
white birch tree hanging out some ways over the 


water ?””’ 


| “Yes,” said Parson Brown, “I see it.” 


““ Well, that is the tree,”’ said Mr. Wyman, “ that the 
bear run up on with Lot in his arms, after we had 
chased him all the way through the woods clear from 
my mowing field here. And do you see that large 


limb that hangs down below the rest almost to the 


| water ?”’ 


“Yes. I see it,” said Parson Brown. 

“That is the limb,” said Mr. Wyman, “ that I cut 
half off on the upper side, and let the bear and the boy 
slide off together into the water. It hangs there jest as 
limb died, the lower side remains green, and leaves out 
with the rest of the tree every year.” 

Parson Brown gazed at the tree and the limb with 
They paddled the littl boat along 
And then 
they had to go ashore and stand by the roots of the tree 


intense interest. 
under the tree, and sat and looked up at it. 


while Parson Brown bad to be told just how the bear 
went out among tke branches, and how Mr. Wyman 
followed him, and where-abouts he stood when he cut 
the limb, and where-abouts the boat was in waiting to 
pick up little Lot. All these matters having been pro- 
perly explained, and Parson Brown having declared it 
to be one of the most wonderful providential escapes he 
ever knew, the party took their seats in the little boat 
again, Mr. Wyman at the same time cautioning Parson 
Brown not to forget about putting his hands on the side 
of the boat, and to keep as nearly in the middle as 
possible. 
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“Now,” said Mr. Wyman, “ we'll go out to the great ||‘ Oh, my bait is gone, isn’t it?” said Parson Brows, 
ledge and get some fish.’”” And when they had put out | swinging his pole round so as to bring the hook within 
a few rods from the shore, they discovered Jonathan | the reach of Lot. 

Riggs again, who had crossed the point, and who was) While Lot was adjusting a new bait to the reverend 
now fishing from the shore in Bear Cove. They passed | gentleman’s hook, Mr. Wyman drew in a large perch 
so near him as to learn that he had caught one fine, with brown back and yellow sides, that would weigh 
pickerel, which he held up to their view, and which €X- || something over a pound. He disengaged it from his 
cited Parson Brown to such a degree that he could | hook, and dropped it in the bottom of the boat, when the 
hardly keep his seat, and but for a timely caution from | fs) commenced dancing such a merry jig that the spray 
Mr. Wyman, reminding him that his hand was on the | flew almost the whole length of the boat. Parso 
side of the boat, the reverend gentleman in his eagerness | Brown looked at his hose and small clothes, and as he 
to get a better view of the fish, was in a fair way of saw the spots rapidly gathering upon them, and thought 
filling the boat again with water. of the company he was to meet at Mr. Wyman’s at four 

After paddling off upon the smooth, still water nearly | o’clock, and that he had no change of clothes with him, 
halfa mile from the shore, as Parson Brown was looking | he began to feel a little uncomfortable. As Lot, how- 
steadily down into the bright but fathomless flood, he | ever, at this moment, drew in a beautiful chub, which 
was suddenly electrified by the appearance of an enor- | went to dancing on the other side of Parson Brown, the 
mous boulder, that reared its huge, sandy-colored back | reverend gentleman felt such an intense desire to do bis 
from the dark depths below, and loomed up in its part of the fishing, that he made up his mind that he 
frightful solitude, within two feet of the surface of the | would not be bothered by a little water, let what would 
water. | be the consequence. He threw his hook over reso- 

“ Hullo!” said Lot, “ here’s Chub Rock ;” and in a |, !utely, let it sink to the usual depth, and waited with “¥ 
moment more another solitary rock towered up with its | 'estless impatience for the space of a minute, when he 1 thin! 
giant form, near the surface, as if struggling for the | felt a bite, so decided and heavy, that it operated a little “0 
light, and then another and another appeared, and when | like an electric shock upon his nerves, and he drew bis At 
they had gone three rods further, the whole rocky and. line with such sudden force, that though he brought the tairty 
pebbly bottom rose up to view, and the little boat was | fish to the top of the water, it broke its hold before it mess,’ 
resting in three feet of water. reached the boat, dropped into its native flood and a mov 


and fa 


, darted away out of sight. Parson Brown’s face was @ Tho 


numbe 


other | 


“You may drop the killick, Lot,” said Mr. Wyman. | 


Upon which Lot threw over a line, with a stone weighing perfect picture of distress. 


ten or fifteen pounds fastened to it, and as the skiff “‘ You pull a great deal too quick,” said Mr. Wyman 
swung round and rested at her cable’s length, it was, “‘ You should pull as slow as I do now,” he added, st 
poised over the brink of the ledge, so that the bow was the same time drawing in another fine perch. 


hed ca’ 
and the 


‘. 
P They ¢ 
” said Parson Brown, : 


in three or four feet of water, while at the stern no “TI never had such luck before, 
bottom could be seen. despondingly. ‘ To be sure I have never been used to 
“ Now, Lot, bait the hooks,” said Mr. Wyman. Lot | catching such fish as these ; but in trout fishing, if I had 
accordingly opened his box of grasshoppers, and run-| & bite I was sure of my fish. I don’t think 1 used to 
ning one carefully upon each of the hooks, handed one | lose one in twenty.” 
of the poles to Parson Brown, and the other to Mr. ‘‘ These fish want to be.treated differently from trout, 
Wyman. Lot then baited a hook for himself, which said Mr. Wyman. “A trout is a more earnest ard 
was attached to a line without any pole, and dropped it || rapid fish to bite; he takes the hook at once, and will 
over the side of the boat, holding the line in his hands. | bear a more sudden and heavy pull. But the pereh and 
His hook had scarcely descended three feet into the the chub will come up and feel of the bait, and nibble 
water, when he commenced hauling the line in, hand } two or three times before they get fairly hold. You 
over hand, and a fine perch dropped fluttering and qui-|| must humor them a little; give way to ‘em a little # 
vering in the bottom of the boat. | first while they are nibbling the bait and when you find 


pickere] 


ify . . } rout-fis 
“ That is beautiful,” said Parson Brown; “1 never) they begin to pull in real earnest, then you must pl! 


: y ' Nanding 
caught a trout quicker than that.” The words were too. But be sure and pull slow ; that’s the way to lak Pipi 
” “2 out 


Geal, I t 


Accor, 


scarcely out of his mouth, when he gave his own pule a | ‘em. 
sudden and tremendous jerk, that sent a shivering chub By this time Mr. Wyman and Lot were eachyof them 
some twenty feet into the air, which fell again into the | drawing in another fish. Lot had a perch, this time, 
water upon the other side of the boat. Parson Brown jand Mr. Wyman a chub, a w ry large chub with very maine 
gazed at the ripple, which the fish bad made in falling, | bright shining scales.. Parson Brown took it up at Jon 
as earnestly as if he were inclined to jump in after it. examined it, and thought it almost as beautiful a fish as right be 

“Oh, dear,” said he, “how amazing unlucky! I) a trout. Having had his bait renewed again by Lot, 
would rathar go a journey of five milgs on foot than to || the Parson committed his hook once more to the deep 
have lost such a delightful fish. A chub, wasn’t it!” || with a full determination to have more control over bs eeu 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Wyman, “a clever little chub; but |) nerves, and to follow Mr. Wyman’s directions. The eho 
_result was, that in two minutes he brought in his fish; ied 
you will jest let Lot bait your hook, and try again.” a fine large perch. Mr. Wyman told him he had better | 
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tod runt 
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you can get another as good as that in five minutes, if 
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let Lot take the fish off his hook; but Parson Brown 
wid, “No, he always hooked and unhooked his own 
tsh.” He seized the fish in his left hand, and took 
hold of the hook with his right, in order to disengage 
it, when the struggling of the fish, and the parson’s ear- 
nestness to hold it, caused the sharp points of the dor- 
sal fin to penetrate deep into his hand. 








He persevered, 





however, notwithstanding the wound, took off the perch, 
and laid it down triumphantly in the bottom of the boat. 
And as the fish hopped and danced and spattered the 


water, joy danced in Parson Brown’s eyes. 










“There,” said he, “‘ Mr. Wyman, did you ever see a 
Goer fish than that 7?” 

“A very nice fish,” said Mr. Wyman; “ it’s nearly 
equal to the large one that I caught.” 








“Oh, its a plumper, handsomer fish than that,’’ said 
Parson Brown, “‘ don’t you think it is?”’ So saying, he 
took the two fish and placed them side by side. 
“There,” he continued, “I think it is a decidedly 
better looking fish; it is thicker, and has a healthier 
and fatter look ; don’t you think it has 7?” 











“Well, I don’t know but it has,” said Mr. Wyman; 
Ithink it is rather thicker.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Parson Brown, “ decidedly.” 

At the end of half an hour, they had caught about 
thirty fish, which Mr. Wyman said was “a plenty for a 
mess,” and they might as well “ pull up killick and be 
a moving.” 











Though Parson Brown had caught but a small 
number compared with what had been caught by the 
wher two, he consoled himself with the idea that he 
ned caught what he considered the finest fish in the lot, 
ind therefore started for the shore pretty well contented. 
They came back to the point from which they started, 
ind found Jonathan Riggs still there, fishing for pic- 
verel.- He was standing on the trunk of a large tree, 
which had been fallen some time, with its top running 
twenty or thirty feet into the water, and under whose 
‘ranches the pickerel loved to lurk for shelter. 
















“What luck, Jonathan?” said Mr. Wyman, as they 
assed a few rods from him. 
“Oh, middlin’ good,” said Jonathan; “ I’ve ketched 


We or six pretty clever ones.” 








“Have you, indeed ?” said Parson Brown. “ Well, 
come, Mr. Wyman, we must go ashore and fish for 
pekerel awhile. I think it would seem more iike 
mutfishing; no tottling about in a little boat, but 
“anding on the shore, or on old trees, and pulling the 
‘i out upon the land. It’s more delightful a great 
teal, I think.” 

Accordingly they brought their little skiff to land, and 
® outupon the shore, and when Parson Brown had 
‘amined and greatly admired the fine string of pickerel 
“at Jonathan had caught, he desired that his hook 
might be properly baited. Mr. Wyman cut a thin piece 
“pork, about an inch wide, and two inches in length, 
“d run the hook through one end of it. Parson Brown 
‘ad never caught a pickerel in his life, and was not 
“quunted with the habits of the fish, but he had 
ruched the movements of Jonathan Riggs, and imita- 
Lng his example, he threw his hook off from the shore, 
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and began to trail it back and forth upon the surface of 
the water, and the same time slightly shaking his fish- 
ing-rod, which caused the bait to flutter and play upon 
the water like a living insect. He continued at this 
exercise some five minutes without any result, and be- 
gan to grow a little impatient. Jonathan, in the mean 
time, had sent ashore another fine pickerel, which was 
kicking about among the bushes with great spirit, and 
Mr. Wyman, who had gone a few rods farther on, and 
thrown his hook in by a little pile of brush that lay in 
the water, had also caught one, and Lot, who was on 
the other side of Parson Brown, and scarcely two rods 
distant, had a noble pickerel whirl at his hook twice. 
Parson Brown could stand this inequality of fortune no 
longer. He appealed to Jonathan Riggs to know if he 
was fishing in a good place. 

“Wal,” said Jonathan, “I think it looks rather too 
bare there. A pickerel is one that likes to be under 
some kind of a shelter. May be you'd like to take a 
stand on this tree, awhile; for I’ve ketched as many as 
I keer about.” 

Parson Brown thanked him for his politeness, and 
said he should like to, very much. He accordingly 
walked out upon the trunk which Jonathan had left, 
threw out his hook in the same spot, and commenced 
trailing it in the same manner as Jonathan had done, 
when he caught his last fish. He remained in this situ- 
ation about ten minutes, diligently drawing his hook 
first one way and then the other, and wondering what 
could be the reason that he didn’t get a bite, when just 
as he was almost upon the point of giving it up, and 
had become rather careless about watching the hook, a 
very large pickerel jumped at the bait with a sudden 
and tremendous whirl upon the surface of the water, 
which proved to be too much of a shock for the parson’s 
nerves. He started violently, gave an involuntary jerk 
at his pole, lost his balance, and fell backward into the 
water. In falling, his three cornered hat was brushed 
from his head, and floated away several feet from him, 
and his first struggles in the water caused his white wig 
to share the same fate. The reverend gentleman threw 
his arms about him to such a degree, as to cause as 
much commotion in the water as the fish had done in 
attempting to seize his bait. But as his feet were a 
little tangled in some of the small limbs of the tree, and 
his fishing-pole was lying across his breast, he seemed 
to make but slow progress towards recovering himself 
from his awkward and perilous situation. And it must 
be recorded as a matter of doubt, which can never be 
solved, whether he would not, in fact, have been 
drowned, if there had been no one near to render him 
assistance. Mr. Wyman, who had seen the catastro- 
phe from the station where he was fishing, came run- 
ning as fast as he could to the spot, but before he had 
reached it, Jonathan Riggs had manfully rushed into 
the water to the reverend gentleman's rescue. As the 
water was hardly five feet deep, he found no difficulty 
in wading out to him, and even Parson Brown probably 
could have managed to keep his chin above water, if he 
could only once have succeeded in getting his feet upon 
the bottom. Jonathan carefully took the parson by the 
shoulders, pulled him out from among the limbs, and 
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partly lifted, and partly led him along to the shore. || catches him, that is, provided the line is fastened so the 
Mr. Wyman met him as he ascended the bank, took \| fish can’t run away with it.” 
him by the hand, and led him to a log, where he was | “ Well, in such a case’ as that,” said Jonathan, “| 
seated, while Jonathan returned again to the water and guess the fish belongs to the hooker, any how.” 
He brought them up drip- | Under all these circumstances, it seemed to be the 
opinion of the company that the pickerel in question 
was caught by Parson Brown, and it was accordingly 
numbered among his portion of the spoils. 2 
When Parson Brown had squeezed the water ou of 
his large white wig as well as he could, he drew it upon 
‘his head. It seemed to be very much diminished jp 
‘size, and instead of the large bushy curls that before 
set out round and full under his hat, the lank ringlets 
hung about his neck, and now and then a drop of water 
trickled upon his shoulders. His three-cornered hat, 
too, had suffered considerably from the wetting, but he 
'brushed off the water, and righted up the rim, and 
| placed it on the top of his wig. It is altogether proba- 
| ble that the whole appearance of Parson Brown, within 
the last ten minutes, had been very much changed; and 
the way that Lot stood and stared at him, certainly 
indicated as much. 
“T wonder if my watch is wet inside, 
son, drawing it from his pocket, and opening it. “Oh, 
'no, there’s some good luck, after all; itis as dry asa 
But, dear me, it is half past 







recovered the bat and wig. 
ping from the shore, and the parson took them and held 
them in his hand with a sorrowful look. Mr. Wyman 
sat down on ene side of him, and Jonathan took a seat 
at a cespectful distance on the other side, while Lot | 
came round and stood in front, and looked very pitifully 
in his face. 

“This was amazing unlucky,” said Mr. Wyman; 
“how did it happen?” 

* Well, I hardly know,” said Parson Brown, squeez- 
ing the water out of the locks of his white wig, “ but I 
went te give a pull upon a monstrous large pickerel, 
and I believe my feet slipped, and before I was aware 
of it, I was in the water.” 

“Weill, I think it was lucky,” said Jonathan, “ that 
I was standing so near.”’ 

“It was, indeed,” said Parson Brown, “and I feel 
under very great obligations to you. Oh, there’s my 
pole and line, now,” continued the parson, as he glanced 
down upon the scene of his misfortune. 

* Fact, so it is,” said Jonathan ; “ I forgot that. 

















” 





said the par- 






I'll 





bone; it shuts very tight. 
| one, now, and we were to be at home at two, to get 





go and get it.” 

Se saying, he went out upon the old tree, got hold of | 
the end of the pole, and in drawing the hook from the | ready for that company.” 
water, he drew out a stout pickerel with it. When | ‘“ Yes,” said Mr. Wyman, “and besides that, I think 
Parson Brown saw that, he started upon his feet with | we had better be walking for fear you may take cold, 
| sitting here with wet clothes on.” 

“‘ There,” said he, “ I verily believe that is the same ‘| Parson Brown cast a distressful look down to his 
fellow that jumped at my hook, and I am inclined to | small clothes and hose, ard put his hand up and felt of 


think he had hold of it when I fell.” | the pendant locks of his wig. 
““T think it very likely he had,” said Mr. Wyman. “This is a very unfortunate affair, Mr. Wyman,’ 
“* Well, who should yon say in that case, caught the said the parson; ‘I have no change of clothes with 
fish,” said Parson Brown, “the one that hooked him, |; ™ and I shall be in an awkward predicament to see 
or the one that drew him out of the water ?”’ company this afternoon. And yet I am exceedingly 
“Well, that’s a pretty nice question to decide, I) desirous to meet old Mr. Green and the other friends 


think,” said Mr. Wyman ; “it appears to me it would | ¥20 may call —_ him.” r 
nigh upon puzzle a Philadelphy lawyer.” “Well, we'll get along home wollen paste i 

“* That’s what ’twould,” said Jonathan, who came up | said Mr. Wyman, “ and see what ” best to be ae 
in season to hear the question stated. “I think one | Perhaps we can get your clothes dried and put in mie 


" ’ ‘ be 
would have to cypher as fur as the rule of three, to | dling good order by four o’clock again, or pee - 
know how to do that are sum.” we can send word to company not to come "till to-mor 


“ Well, now it doean’t appear to me,” said Parson 
Brown, ‘‘to be so dark a case as all that comes to. 
Let us look at it a minute. Suppose the fish is fairly | : - 
hooked ; how is he to getaway? The hook is bearded, | they are disappointed to-day. ‘ 
and he couldn’t get off; and the hook is fastened to a With these remarks they prepared to start ou 


line, and the line is fastened to a pole, and lies entan- 'Mr. Wyman took a couple of strings of fish, 


The fish must hang there by the i each hand, and told Lot he had better take both of the 
H . Brown woulds! 


| fishing-poles, as the Reverend Mr , 
| 

‘want to be troubled with one now. But the Revere 
Mr. Brown insisted upon returning in the same charac 


He accordingly shouldered bs 
the 







new life. 











i row.” 
| T should hate to do that,” said Parson Brown, “for 
| fear they might not be so ready to come to-morrow, 









gled among limbs. 
gills ’till he dies, for all he can do himself towards get- 
ting away. It appears to me very clear that in this | 
stage of the business he should be considered as caught. | 
For as to the mere matter of pulling him ashore, it re- 5 or ee he came out. sa 
quires no skill at all; any child can do it.” pole, and followed Mr. Wyman into the gare “ne 

This lucid exposition of the case seemed to setttle | point. Lot followed with the other pole, and 0 or 
Riggs brought up the rear with his fine string @ P* 


kerel. 











the question. 
“J rather think you have the right of it,” said Mr. 
“I should say, the one that hooks the fish, | 








Wyman. ( To be continued.) 
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Original. | handed, and he was forced to work his turn. Some of 
MOMENTS OF TERROR. | the hands had gone aloft to shake out a reef in the fore 


——— ne topsail—the rigging was covered with ice—it was a 


WILLIAM E. B N. : : 
BY E. BURTO January morning—well, the boy slipped, or was thrown, 


“Captain, you have led a busy life—have seen | OT blown from the yard—his foot caught ina bight of 
much service both at sea and on shore. We want to some of the running rigging, and he hung by the heels, 
call on your experience, to settle a point of dispute be- head downwards from the end of the yard, dipping into 
the sea at each plunge of the old craft, and hoisted ap 


” 
tween US. 
“ At your service, gentlemen.” again, high and dry, every time she came to the wind. 


“You are doubtless acquainted with the Orkney | expected every roll, to see him washed or jerked from 
Islands, where the wild fowls breed in the clefts of the his foothold ; and no boat that we had could have lived 
rocks which are piled in fearful height along the shore. | minute in that sea. I did not dare to luff, for fear of 
The fishermen fasten a stick at the end of a long rope, | being taken aback. When I thought of his mother, I 
which is well secured round a tree, or toa stake driven had a great mind to save him, even if I beached the old 
into the brow of the cliffs, and then, placing one of their tub; buat the point I wanted to weather was close 
gumber astride the stick, he is lowered down the preci- ahead, and the roar of the surf did not sound altogether 
pice in search of the game. You have most likely | the thing. We did save him, at last, and I guess his 
heard the account of the man who, in striking at the feelings were quite as queer as that of your friend, the 
birds with an iron-pointed boat-staff, as they flew from fowler. He had but one pull up, while my nevvey had 
their holes, cut two of the strands of the rope that sus- better than a hundred—with a cold dip in a frosty sea, 
pended him between heaven and earth. He saw the | between each pull—nothing but an accidental half-hiteh 
wvered strands slowly uncoil themselves, and run up- round his ankle—and head downwards all the while.”’ 
wards, leaving his whole weight, with a heavy prize of |“ Horrible, indeed. What did you say to the poor 
birds attached to his girdle, dependant upon ene small fellow when he was relieved ?” 
strand, which already began to strain and cra-':. Be- “* Told him he deserved a starting for being so clumsy, 
low him was certain death—above him, a terrific wall | when he knew I was short handed—made bim swallow 
of rock, that seemed to reach the sky. He gave the some hot coffee, and turn in. He never went aloft 
signal for hauling up, by striking the rope twice with | again; and at the end of the v’yage, cut the sea, and 
his staff. Never did his comrades pull the line so lazily. | took to carpentering. That's some years ago, and his 
He plucked the birds from his belt, and dropped them | hair aint turned grey yet.”” 
on the rocky heach—he kicked off his heavy fishermen’s “Pray, sir,” said another of the passengers, “ have 
iontshe threw away bis staff. Slowly, slowly dragged | you seen Hoffman’s tale of the drunken fireman who 
he rope over the edge of the cliff, while the severed | crept in at the man-hole of a boiler undergoing repairs, 
wrinds seemed to fly upwards with the rapidity of ‘on board one of the western steamboats ? it is very well 
thonght. Every instant he dreaded that a weak place told. The poor fellow woke up in total darkness, as 
inthe remaining portion would be untwisted, and so' the water was being pumped in—ther he heard the 
vertain appeared his doom, that he felt that every foot roar of the huge fire beneath, and felt the boiler glow- 
te advanced up the face of the precipice, would but ing round him, while the firemen continued to ‘ wood 
merease the height of his fall. A sudden pause in the | up.’ ”’ 
notion, struck him with a new fear—when the untwist- | ‘‘ A good idea; but it resembles ‘ The Involantary 
ng part of the rope came into the hands of the fisher- |) Experimentalist’ in Blackwood. We were speaking 
nen above, they at once perceived his danger, and in- | of facts, not fiction. I have heard a veteran officer, in 
wantly lowered another line. The fowler was rescued |! the service of England, declare that he has stood the 
from his peril, but such was the effect of his terror | brunt of the peninsular campaign, besides a tolerable 
during the few minutes of his frightful ascension, thut || seasoning in India, where fearful sights were every day 
tis dark brown hair was changed to grey. I have | matters—and that he never actually suffered under the 
iien thought of this incident ; and believe that nothing | influence of fear, even when death slew down bis thou- 
man’s experience can be brought to rival the agony sands, except once, and that, strange to say, occurred 
ofthat situarion, What think yon, captain? my friend | in the heart of the city of London. 
tere, treats the fowler’s danger light ” | “A ghost story?” 

“Bad enough,” said the captain, “ but not quite the | “No, indeed—a street affair, in open daylight. A 
rorst in the world. I don’t know whether the chance | couple of notorious murderers, Haggerty and Hollaway, 
"hich a young nevvey of mine run fuul of, during his || were to be executed in front of the Newgate jail. It is 
‘st v'yage, in the Bay of Biscay, wasn’t just as bad. ‘\said that upwards of forty thousand spectators were 
We were in a stumpy tub of a ’mafferdite brig, trying || collected in the neighborhood of the place of execution, 
“claw off a lee shore, with a rolling sea, and plenty of || crowding from every point to a common centre. Just 
"od in short sudden puffs. The boy—about sixteen— | as the criminals were placed opon the gallows, a cart 
‘im built and pale—was an out-and-out lubber, fond of full of women broke down; this accident alarmed the 
reading, and skulking his duty whenever he could; his | by-standers, and gave an impetus to the whole bedy of 
woiher, my only sister, a widow, by the way, had made || that immense assemblage, which swayed to and fro 
™ promise to take care of him—but we were short- || like the waves of the sea. Persons of short stature and 
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weak frame, unable to compete with their more burly |} mediately recollected that several barrels of 





£UN-pow. 
neighbors, sunk down, and rose no more. Shrieks of | der had been placed in his cellar during the day and 
‘ murder’ sounded on every side—the crowd was forced |, that his fureman had opened one of the barrels to selec 
‘ Where is your candle,’ he 






over the writhing bodies of several females and boys, | a sample for a customer. 


without the power of rendering the slightest aid. The } inquired, in excessive agitation. ‘I could not bring jt 
mob were absolutely struggling with each other for their | up with me, for my hands were full,’ said the sel 
lives. In the midst of the alarm, the criminals were i ‘Where did you leave it?" ‘ Well, I'd no candles ck, 
swung from the gallows’ beam, an incident, which, | so I stuck it into some black sand that’s there in one of 
elihough expected, materially increased the confusion. | the tubs.’ The merchant dashed down the cellar steps: 
The outer portions of the mob pressed furiously to get the passage was long and dark, and as he groped his 
near the disgusting sight—severa! persons were squeezed | way, his knees threatened to give under him, his brea 
to death as they stood in the crowd, and their bodies | was choked, and his flesh seemed suddenly to become 
remained wedged in the living mass for a full hour. | dry and parched, as if he already felt the suffucating 
At the extremity of the paasage, in the 












The major often spoke of the scene as one of peculiar | blast of death. 
horror. A short and stout person of considerable re- || front cellar, under the very room where bis childrey 
spectability, with whom the major had been conversing | and their friends were revelling in felicity. he discerned 
for some time, previous to the panic, had one of his | the open powder-barrel, full almost to the top=the 







shoes forced down at the heel; he stooped to put itin | candle stuck lightly in the loose grains, with a long and 





red snuff of burnt-out wick topping the small and 
This sight seemed to wither all bis 


its place, when a sway, or rolling of the crowd occurred, | 






pushing him from his balance, and overwhelming the | gloomy flame. 
unhappy man. In one minute, above a hundred per- ‘a of the youngsters above, 
sons had been furced over his body, pounding it into a) struck — He 
mass of blood and dirt. A woman, with an infant at! stood for some moments, gazing upon the light, unable 
her breast, sunk under the feet of the mob from sheer to advance. The fiddlers commenced a lively jig, and 
exhaustion; as she fell, she put her babe into the arms | the feet of the dancers reaponded with untired vivacity 
of a man who stood beside her. He threw it over the |—the floor shook with their exertions, and the looe 


heads of the crowd, aware that he was unable to save it 





powers, and the ™~ - 
nis ueart like the knell of demb. 










bottles in the cellar jingled with the motion. He 






where he stood. The infant was again tossed forward | fancied that the candle moved !—was falling! Withdes 





—and again—uotil a person received it near the edge of | perate energy he darted forward—but how was he to 
the crowd, and he placed it under a cart ’till the mob | remove it? the slightest touch would cause the small 
live coal of the wick to fall into the loose powder. 






dispersed. The child was taken away alive. 
“How many persons lost their lives on that occa- | With unequalled presence of mind, he placed a band 
sion ?”’ || on each side of the candle, with the open palms upward, 
“TI do not know. The major declared that when the | and the distended fingers pointed toward the object of 
crowd separated, which was not until the bodies of the his care—which, as his hands gradually met, was 
criminals were removed from the platform, that upwards | cured in the clasping or locking of his fingers, and 


of one lundred were found senseless in the street-—but . safely removed from the head of the barrel. As be 
lifted the candle from its bed in the powder, the ex 










many were doubtless restored to life. 
“T am not superstitious, gentlemen,” suid the cap-| berance of the wick fell off, and rolled, a living cot, 
into the hollow of his hands. He cared not for the 






tain— 
“‘ Not more so than captains in general, I suppose.” 
“ But I do believe that that fearful panic was infused | to the head of the cellar stairs. 
into the minds of the mob, as a punishment for making | then over—he could smile at the danger he had con- 


quered—but the re-action was too pow erful, and he fel 
He was 






burning smart: be carried it steadily along the passage 
The excitement was 







holiday in the death hour of their fellow creatures.” 
“I have heard a story somewhere of a merchant, who | into fits of most violent and dreadful laughter. 
collected a party together to give eclat to one of those , conveyed senseless to bed; and many weeks elapsed 
little family festivals which brighten the dark track of ere his nerves recovered sufficient tone to allow him to 
life, and cheer the human heart in every clime. resume his habits of every day life.” 
his daughter’s wedding day; crowds of her young ac- ‘* Tconfess that you have evidenced a stronger instance 
quaintance circled round her, and as the father gazed | or cause of terror than I did when I produced the si 
proudly on the face of the young bride, be wished as | erman of the Orkneys. Yes, sir, your merchant 
bright a prospect might open for his other children, , not only bis own life in forfeit, but the consideration 


Pass- the almost certain death of the whole of bis family. 
relings whi 






It was 






who were gambolling merrily among the crowd. 
ing along the passage connecting the lower rooms, he, can thoroughly understand that man’s fe . 
met the servant-maid, an ignorant country wench, who | gazing upon the candle of death. He must have ye 
was carrying a lighted tallow candle in her hand, with- | fifty years in twice as many seconds. And then 1 
out 8 candle-stick. He blamed ber for this dirty con- | blankness of despair so suddenly following the fulness 
duct, and went into the kitchen to make some arrange-| delight—his visions of mangled limbs, and the sevre 

ments with his wife about the supper-table. The girl | bodies of his own flesh and blood, exciting the passions 
shortly returned from the cellar, with her arms full of | of the father, the husband, and the friend—the clo# 


i ; ; ed 
ale bottles, but without the candle. The merchant im-'! proximity of a horrid death to himself and all he lor 
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—the result of his own carelessness, and only to be | 
avoided by the utmost self-possession in that trying |) 
scene.” 

“The merchant’s chance,” said the captain, “was a | 
trifle worse than my nevvey’s, as far as feeling and all 
thet goes; but still he’ did not get the duckings in a 
January sea. You havn’t capped the climax yet, || 
though; and you can’t do it on dry land—you must take 
our mishaps at sea, by and large, if you want horrible i 
situations in perfection.” 

“Can you instance one or two, captain?” 

“Half a dozen, if you like. I'll mention one, that in | 
my opinion, combines the most awful point of all your | 
sories—and I know my portion of it to be fact. A/| 
small schooner was chartered in New York, in '87, to| 
take a company of players to Texas. [ forget the | 
manager's name, but he was with his treop, and con- 
templated a junction with Corri, whois of some standing | 
as a public caterer in the young republic. Among the) 
company, were Mr. and Mrs. Barry, Mr. and Mrs. | 
Gibson, Mr. Page, Mr. Dougherty, Mr. Williams, with | 
The little craft was || 
caught in a gale off Cape Hatteras ; a heavy sea struck 
her stern and forced her head into the wind; her bows 
were seized by the gale, and she went down stern first. | 


the manager, and several others. 


Being light-freighted, she soon rose to the surface, keel 
upwards. The captain, with all his little crew, and 

some of the passengers who were on deck, were swept }, 
away like so much chaff; but the suddenness of their | 
destruction was mercy compared to the sufferings en- |) 
dured by the unfortunates in the cabin. The companion- | 
way had been left open, and the rushing water soon | 
enguiphed ihe inmates, already sorely bruised by the | 
loose furniture and luggage that knocked against them | 
inthe capsize. When the water in the cabin reached | 
its level, it was found that by standing on the beam or 

roof-iree, there was a vacancy of about six inches be- | 
‘ween the top of the water and the bottom of the cabin | 
overhead. Consequently full grown persons could find | 
breathing room by holding their faces in a horizontal | 
pesition, but were liuble to lose their standing every | 
instant from the rolling of the vessel in the trough of |) 
the sea. But few of the passengers could avail them- | 
‘elves of this tantalizing assistance for any length of | 
time; the weak-bodied and short-sized men gradu- || 
tlly sunk, maugre all the assistance that the stronger || 
class could render. The husbands fonght with death } 
ost manfully in behalf of their wives—but were unable | 


‘0 save them. One of the ladies had an infant, and I 
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rendering the despair within more terrible, by forbidding 
the hone of rescue—the occasional moments of silence 


| interrupted by the muttered prayer or agonized suppli- 


cation of the sufferers, with the bubbling struggling 
deaths of the victims, as they writhed about the limbs 


| of the survivors—all this is truly horrible; no romance 


can equal it, and the annals of suffering cannot afford a 


( parallel case, 


“ Death was gradually dwindling the number of the 


| passengers, when one of them proposed to dive down 
under the companion ladder, swim along beneath the 


deck, dive still deeper under the bulwarks, and come 
up in the open sea, by the side of the capsized hull. 
The attempt was difficult to a practised swimmer, and 
but two of the four survivors were able to swim at all. 
There was also the chance of being caught in one of the 
sails, or getting entangled in the rigging—and, supposing 
all these difficulties conquered, what certainty was there 
that the swimmer would be able to secure a holding- 
place on the hull in that fierce, raging sea? But, on 
the other side, the scheme afforded a hope of escape— 
The best 
swimmer volunteered to make the first essay; and if 


while certain death awaited them inside. 


successful, he was to knock loudly upon the upturned 


keel. He made several attempts before he was able to 
clear the ladder; at last, he succeede@ in getting out of 
the cabin, but they waited in vain for the encouraging 
sound. One of them declared he heard a wild shriek 
mingle with the gale shortly after the adventurer disap- 
peared. Another ventured, and was fortunately thrown 
on the hull by a wave as soon as he reached the surface. 
He kicked loudly against the side ofthe craft, and in a few 
minutes beheld another of the sufferers struggling furiously 
The third and last 
appeared, and also gained a hold upon the vessel; but he 
was too exhausted to remain. He fell off in the course 


of the night, and Williams and Dougherty were the 


to reach the hull—he was enccessful. 


only survivors of that ill-fated company and crew. 

“ For four days, these poor fellows were tossed about, 
clinging to the upturned vessel, and suffering from 
famine, thirst, fatigue, and cold. A brig, bound to 
New Orleans, rescued them, but Williams never reco- 
vered; he was too exhausted to speak, when picked 
off the wreck, and died shortly after he reached the 
brig. Dougherty still survives. 


OF WARRIORS. 


One cannot, without a mixture of indignation and 


itent upon its salvation, literally drowned herself in| contempt, and pity, observe, that such ambitious, cruel 


tndeavoring to hold her babe above the water. Thrice | 


wretches, such madmen as we have been speaking of, 


did her husband dive and rescue all he held dear on | should be able to trail at their heels vast numbers of 
ferih; and thrice was he compelled to let them sink. |) men, through so many hardships, and sometimes remote 
Now, I affirm that no imagination can picture a scene } parts of the world, only to gratify their own ambition; 
of more perfect horror than this floating chamber of | and for this purpose, those who compose opposite armies, 
death presented to the survivors, who were struggling though, for the most part, perfect strangers, and without 
© maintain life for a few seconds in almost hopeless } personal dislike or quarrel, should nevertheless meet with 
‘sony. Without a ray of light to cheer them—dashed | a determined resolution to destroy one another; and 


accordingly perform this inhuman, butcherly work with 


from side to side as the vessel gave to the fury of the | 


” with the dead bodies of their wives, and comates |) all the rage and fury imaginable.—Considerations upon 
rolling about them—the howling of the storm wubout)) War, Cruelty, ete. 
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—= ae, 
Original. || furrtished apartment. The time was night, for the 
THE DEATH BANQUET. | light from many silver lamps was strongly thrown ona 


most singular and startling group which Occupied the 
centre of the painting. On a crimson velvet couch 
_reclined the figure of a splendidly dressed woman, apne: 
rently quite dead. Her face was livid and distoned 
/with pain, and a purpie hue had overspread ber bar 


BY WILLIAM P. WILSON, M. D. 


“Come, all, you spirits 
That "tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here; 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 


Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood ; and jewelled neck. At the other extremity of the same 
Stop up the access and paxsage to remorse, y , ‘ is 

That no compunctious visitings of nature couch, clothed in the magnificent and Picturesque cos. 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between tume of the fifteenth century, and with his dark hele 


The effect and it !".— Macbeth. Agena 
hariging in curls down his neck, was a young and noble 

| Jas ; és ; 
In the year 182-, on finishing my studies, I prepared looking man, the expression of whose pale and dying 
with much regret to quit Edinburgh, to spend, for the ; 
first time, some months in Paris. There is not, in my 


opinion, a more delightful residence than the Scottish 


countenance intimated the most dreadful agony and 
despair. But the most singular and striking figure of 


; this @trange group remains to be noticed. It was that 
capital, in all Europe. Situated in the very garden of of a beautiful but girlish looking female, clad in a black 
Scotia, eurrounded by the most magnificent scenery, volver dress, of the Spanish fashion, with her jet-black 
noted for the high mental cultivation and frank, open hair, braided on each side, and who, with her slight but 
and hospitable manners of its inhabitants, I know no ‘sitel Ided & j ; 
; life slid tent a} ne | exquisitely moulded figure drawn up to its greates 
i * . 
Pp ae 5 ea 66 ree ee oe ae ere height, stood pointing with an air of haughty and malig. 
Besides, during a sojourn of more than five years, I had : 
, See i nant triumph to the figure of the dead woman. 
formed many ties and associations which it waa most : ; ; — 
: ‘ ; hserving me one day intently gazing at this piece, 
painful to sever. Among a numerous circle of friends ¢ ' : 


D 





: a asked my opinion of it. 
and acquaintances, I had the good fortune to number || thane : an 
‘ ; “ ‘““T am vain enough,” he said, “to think it avery 
many of the artists of which Edinburgh boasts so large lerabl , “ ; 
a . . . olerame performance. 
and distinguisheda list. Passionately fond of the art of | . _—s = ' ' 
ee “ Tolerable!” [ replied, “ I admire your modesty! 
painting, I had @agerly embraced every opportunity of : : PEs ph 
ris to << Te is admirable. But pray tell me, is it a fancy 
cultivating an intimacy with its professors, and many an } ketch ?” ; 
. . . sketcn { 
hour stolen from the confinement of the dissecting room |! ‘ a al 
, ' . | “Not exactly; it is founded on incidents which 
and the college halis, was devoted to the contemplation . %. ree 
; ‘ . . | occurred in this very city many years since. 
of my favorite art. On Jearning that my destination Amy : ; ; 
- F || * My dear D——a,”’ I eagerly exclaimed, “ pray take 
was Paris, the excellent and celebrated A pith. 





n, was “ rene : 
| compassion on my curiosity, and have the kindness to 





kind enough to give mea letter to his friend D a, who 


: , , ‘illustrate for my information, your beautiful and inte 
with his younger brother, held a high rank among the Ae y ry 


. : 9 
painters of the modern French school. To this letter | ™ pee dgumeaeata 

. - tn: , > ot , . 
was I indebted for many of the most agreeable moments “ Most willingly,” he repeated, with a gay Inuet 


a, a decidedly clever and | the palette was laid aside, and my good humored 





I passed in France. D we 
accomplished man, received me with a warm and grace-, acquaintance related the following tale, which may wit 
ful politeness which at once placed me at my ease, truth be considered as partaking somewhat af the 
and caused me to regard him with the familiar cor- | “convulsive school.” D a, like most of his lively 
diality of long acquaintanceship. I became a constant | countrymen, possessed the happy art of narrating ua 
visitor at his weekly reunions, at which were collected and gracefully, and I entirely despair of imparting a 
all the most noted individuals in every branch of art, | second hand the same interest to his story. 


science or literature that the renowned capital con- “ The circumstances, which gave rise to the picture 





tained, and where painters, poets, dramatists, actors | you do me the honor to admire so much, occurred 
and warriors, of well earned and widely spread reputa- | during the regency of that gay and witty profligate, the 
tion, mixed in unrestrained and delightful intercourse. | Duke of Orleans, when the court and city of Paris— 
In a short time too, to my great delight, I found myself |) never, by the way, much renowned for purity of manners 
a daily and privileged lounger in their afelier, for the || —had reached a pitch of licentiousness absolutely 





as,| astounding. At this periud, a young girl made her 
as | have said, were artists of high reputation, and a visit || appearance as a dancer on the Madrid stage, and from 


two brothers lived and painted together. The D 


to their collection affurded to the lovers of the divine |) her extreme grace and beauty as well as her wondertul 
art a gratification of no common order, for the walls i talents in her profession, created a considerable sensation 
exhibited many paintings of fine conception, and of | in the theatrical world of the Spanish metropolis. Our 
admirable color and finish. ambassador to the court of Spain, whatever might bare 

Among the many gems which wooed the attention | been his capacity as a diplomate, was an admirable 


‘ . e ° janie 
and admiration ot the amateur, I was particularly struck | judge of saltatorial excellence, formed the patriot 


with one painiing of exquisite finish and beauty, but || determination of transplanting this fair creature will 


whose subject was so strange and peculiar that [ had | the more congenial svil of his adored Paris, and of be 
frequently but vainly conjectured to what probable inci- | stowing on his countrymen the rich gift of such rer 


. . . it > . . 
dent it might relate. Its scene was a small! but richly | and unequalled talent. Negotiations were consequent! 


——— 
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wt oa cot with all due diligence. You smile, and are | 
perhaps not duly sensible of the importance of the sub- 
ect. Know then that it requires more tact and address | 
toobtain the favor of the loan of a celebrated opera dancer, 

than to settle the preliminaries of a treaty of peace | 
between two first rate powers.” However, the praise- 
worthy efforts of the worthy ambassador were crowned 
with success, and he returned in triumph on bis recall, 
bearing in bis train the beautiful and accomplished 
Nia, for such was the Spanish sowbriguet of the fair 
dancer. As soon as it was known that a young and | 
beautiful opera dancer was to make her debut, all Paris 
With us, the 


first appearance of a new actor or actress of celebrity, 


was in a tumult of feverish expectation. 


was then, and ia even now, a matter of serious and 
overwhelming importance A thousand rumors were 
in circulation respecting the new comer, and all of 


The 


most correct account, however, appeared to be, that she | 


course the most contradictory and irreconcilable. 


was young and handsome, that her name was Maria 
Gonzaga, and that she was the illegitimate offspring of 
a preity Manola—a woman of the lower ranks—and of 
alicentious Spanish grandee, who, however, had never 
weated her with much parental affection. 

The eventful night fixed for ber appearance at length 
arrived, The curtain rose and discovered the beautiful 
Nha, mehly dressed in the Spanish costume, and 
glinering with precious jewels. Her figure was slight, 
—almust girlish, but charmingly proportioned, ber 
hands and arms were models of perfection, while ber 
beautiful and elastic little feet and ankles were enough 
to turn the brain of an anchorite. The warm rich tint 
of her cheeks, betrayed ber Spanish origin, and her 
features though exquisitely beautiful, wore at times an | 
air of wilduess and hauteur. But the great charm of 
this lovely girl was her eyes. Dark as night, lustrous 
a the diuymond, they seemed fitted to express all the 
workings of a lofty and passionate soul. 

Her reception was warm and flattering, but when she | 
bad performed one of the fascinating, but somewhat |) 
voluptuous dances of her native Spain, the enthusiasm | 
of the audience knew no bounds, and her success was | 
complete and triumphant. 

The first impressions of the fair debutante on the 
public were afterwards fully maintained, and she be- | 
came the rage. In vain the critics—a surly race—found || 
¢ thousand faults with her style, and protested that she | 
vwlated all the established rules of her art; her admi- } 
rets were steadfast and declared that the lovely Spaniard ! 
possessed a charm beyond the reach of criticism. In || 


that licentious age it was not to be supposed that a); 


‘in this situation. 


‘of her thoughts,—her dream,—her existence. 
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the first were repelled with haughty indifference, and of 
the latter, with gay but bitter mockery. Even the 
most veteran habitués of the coulisses confessed witha 
shrug of pity, that the virtue of Nifia was without 
But matters were not to remain long 
“ The hour was come and the man.” 
The handsome, the noble Colonel de Valmont at this 
period returned from the army, with just a sufficient 


spot or reproach. 


wound as to render him interesting, and to allow him to 
wear hia arm in a graceful scarf. Young, rich, of high 
birth, witty, accomplished, but heartless and profligate, 
he had long assumed a prominent rank as a man of 
gallantry and pleasure. The favorite companion of the 
regent, the idol of the ladies, the terror of husbands, the 
envy of his vicious companions, De Valmont had fought 
more duels and broken more hearts than any other man 
in Paris. To see and admire the young dancer and to 
altempt her conquest was with him a natural conse 
But why detail the arts of an accomplished 


It is enough to say they were successful and 


quence. 
seducer ? 
Nita became his mistress. These matters are easily 
arranged at the opera. But the cennection was an 
unhappy and stormy one. Yielding up every thought 
and energy of her passionate nature to the new and 
overwhelming feeling which engrossed her whole being, 
this young crenture could not long be content with the 
imperfect and scanty love of such a heart as De Val- 
Besides, it must be confessed that she was 
At the theatre she watched him 


A smile, or the slightest attention or 


mont’s. 
dreadfully jealous. 
like a lynx. 
courtesy to another woman, would drive the blood from 


‘her cheek and make her dark eyes flash like lightning. 


It was the old 
story, devoted affection on one side, indifference, cold- 
But 


content with abandoning the victim of his sensuality, 


Matters could not long continue thus. 


ness, disgust on the other. They parted. not 
De Valmont still farther outraged her feelings by imme- 
diately commencing a liaison with a pretty fille d’opera, 
named Rosalie. This was an injury never to be forgiven, 
and aroused every dark and baleful passion in the breast 
of the young Spaniard. Her former love was changed 
to deadly hate, and vengeance became the sole impulse 
From 
that moment De Valmont was a doomed man! 

Among the crowd of lovera who had knelt at the 
shrine of her beauty, was one who had been most perse- 
vering in his pursuit, and whose rejection had occasioned 
Indeed, the Chevalier De 


Nanci atill loved her, and a smile of encouragement was 


him much unhappiness. 


sufficient to cause him to renew his homage. 


This young 


man was destined by Nina to be the instrument of 


beautiful virl, in her position, could escape the pursuit | her revenge. One night, after the performances bad 


of libevtines, 


But to the surprize of all, it was soon || finished, he was permitted to accompany ber to her 


discovered that the young actress was of inflexible | house, for the first time. Seated beside the object of 


chastity. In vain did a crowd of the gay and glittering || his wishes, he warmly pushed his suit. 


Court butterflies Hutter around this fair exotic ; in vain || 


‘How long,” he exclaimed, “ charming Nifia, are 


did many an old aud wealthy debauchee make her the | you determined to make me languish in hopeless 
Most tempting and dazzling offers. The advances of || despair? Take pity on my sufferings and reward my 


ee 
| 


“Io France, and 


theatre indeed on the continent generally, the | 
*are uader the immediate jurisdiction uf the goverpment. 1 he knelt before ber and seemed to hesitate. 


| long and faithful love.” 


The young girl turned her dark eyes on her lover as 
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‘*No! no!” she at length answered, “jt cannot be; | 
while De Valmont lives I can never be yours.” 
**Ha! you love him then, you still love that false and | 
ungrateful man!” 
A dreadful expression crossed the countenance of the |, 
dancer as she almost shrieked with a wild laugh, 
* Love him! him, who has outraged, who has trampled i 
on me, no, De Nanci, | hate him with a bitter, an unut- 
terable hatred! Listen to me,” 
whisper, and taking a small scarf from her neck, “ bring 


she said in a hoarse | 


me this steeped in his blood, in his heart's blood, and I | 
am yours for ever, body and soul.” | 

De Nanci listened to the enchantress with conflicting | 
feelings; all that he had dared to hope for was within | 
his reach; but at what a price! 


“Ah! you falter, you renounce me then; well, so be | 


He was silent. 


it. Coward! take back your vows!” 

“ You. wrong me most grievously,” replied De Nanci, 
“the word coward cannot be coupled with my name. ! 
But murder! No! 
Mot stoop to that.” 


| 
I can- || 


Even to gain your love. 


“Who talks of murder?” exclaimed Nina. | 
“ Murder? No! I could never clasp a murderer in|) 
my arms. But you fiery young gallants of the), 


court, I know you well, a word, a look if you choose it | 
$0, produces a duel. Slay him in ‘hat way, or if your) 
heart fuils you, leave me, and for ever.” 





De Nanci,—forsaken by his good angel,—turned one 


glance on the temptress, and yielded. 
“Give me the scarf! LT accept your conditions. 
shall be avenged, or I return to you no more.” i 
The next night there was quite a sensation at the | 
opera. As the gallant Colonel de Valmont was engaged |! 


You |, 





in conversation with some acquaintances, the Chevalier i 
de Nanci trod heavily on his foot, and passed on without 
making any apology. 

“Ha! Monsieur de Nanci!” called owt De Valmont, 
“may I request you to return, 1 would speak with 


you.” 


In a moment, De Nanci confronted him with a cool, 
and rather insulting air. 
* Have you not forgotten something, Monsieur ?” 





“ No, sir, nothing.” 
* T think you have forgotten to apologize for the insult | 
you just offered me, and have added to jt by you 
Come, sir, let us bring this matter to an end; 


manner. 
you must do me reason.”’ 

** Now, sir, or when you will,” replied De Narci.” 

* No, not now,” was the general exclamation of the 
friends of both parties, who, by this time, had crowded | 
round them—* not now, it is too dark to fight.” 

* Gentlemen,” exclaimed an old militaire with a_ 


huge moustache, and his neck contracted from a former 
wound, “no doubt it is extremely dark; but what of | 
that? We have plenty of servants here, and plenty « fs 
Let us adjourn to the Pré aux Cleres, and 

The sooner these things are | 


torches. 
terminate thia silly affair. 
ended the better.” 

In those days, in consequence of the numerous rob- 
beries and as-a<sinations which took place in the street-~ 
of Paris, st was the custom of all those of the highe: 


unbroken silence. 
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ranks who stirred abroad at night, to be accompanied 


|| by a namerons train of lackies with torches, for, as yey 


gas was not known. The objectors to the obscurity of 


} the night, who had, by the way, not the slightest opposition 


to the excitement of a duel, made no farther objection, 
and the whole party started for the Pré aux Cleres, 
meadow near Paris. On arriving at the ground, and 
ere preparations could be made for the approaching 


combat, lights were seen approaching from a distance 


and shortly after, the measured tread of a body of men, 


“The guard! the guard!” was the exclamation of 
most of the party; ‘“* we must adjourn to some other 


| place.” 


“ Not at all, messieurs,” said the man with the large 


' moustache, “[ am convinced that we are more thap 


sufficient to drive back those rascally cuckolds.” 


“ Bravo! bravo!’ was the aniversal cry of those 


thoughtless young men, who now rushed with drawn 


swords and lond peals of laughter against the unfortu. 
nate city guards, who, after a short resistance, were 


| put to the route. 


“* Now, messieurs,” said the man with the moustache, 
“ you can fight in peace.” 

During the skirmish which had taken place, De 
Nanci advanced to his antagonist, and whispered in his 
ear, *‘ this duel is to the death; one of us must fall.” 

De Valmont seemed much surprized, but contented 
himself with bowing in silence. In a few minutes every 
thing was arranged for the deadly encounter which was 
to take place.. The seconds were chosen, the princi- 
pals were examined, to see that no hidden armor might 
afford them an unfair advantage, and the word was 
given “en garde, messieurs!”’ The swords crossed 
each other with a sharp clash, and the combat com 
menced. It was however by no means an equal one. 
On one side, exquisite skill and temper were opposed 
to rashness and passion, and the result could not very 


long be doubtful. After an impetuous and _ spirited 


| assault on the part of De Nanci, which was however 


baffled and completely turned aside by the skill of his 
cvol and wary antagonist, he began to lose his temper, 
and received several slight flesh wounds. Summoning 
every energy for one last and desperate effort, De 


Nanci rushed on his opponent, but in the act of advance: 


|| ing his foot, slipped, and De Valmont’s sword passed 


entirely through his body, the point coming out near 
His friends rushed forward 
immediately to raise and support the unfortunate young 
But it was 


the left shoulder blade. 


man who bad fallen heavily to the ground. 
useless; the wound was a dreadful and fatal one; there 
was a gasp, a slight shudder, and all was over. The 
gay and reckless gronp which surrounded the dead 


~man, looked on the bloody tragedy for a short time in 


At length the man with the mous 
tache relinquishing the body which he had attempted to 
lift up, exclaimed, “It is, no doubt a great pity: he 
was an excellent fellow! but as we can do no good 
here, | propose that we decamp forthwith, before thet 
rascally guard gets reinforced, and returns to attack us. 

“ Yes, yes,” cried another, * the comedy is tinished; 
let us go to supper,”—and the thoughtless crowd swep' 
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. 
away to their various pursuits and amusements, leaving 
the corpse of their Inte associate to be taken care of by his 
servants. Now-a-days, such conduct and remarks would 
be considered cold blooded and revolting. 


But it was 
the tone of that age to treat the most serious and sacred 
subjects, ina light and mocking spirit. Religion, vir- 

we, morality, even the Deity himself, all was a jest. 

Whatever might have been the feelings of the young 
Spaniard on learning the result of her scheme of ven- | 
seance, she confined them to her own bosom. By |) 
neither word nor look did she betray her isterest in the | 
events which had become the public topic of conversa- 
tion, nor did she for a moment neglect her theatrical 
duties. 

A few nights after the duel, as De Valmont was walk- 
ing rather hastily behind the scenes, a hand was lightly 
sid on bis arm, and on looking, he was somewhat sur- 
prized to see Nima. ‘Ha! truant,” she exclaimed, 
with a gay and joyous smile, ‘ have I found you at last ; 
you shall not go again until you promise to grant me 
my request.”” 

“Fair Nitta,” replied the former lover, with an air of | 
gallantry, “* what could you ask that I should refuse ?” 

“Then promise to sup with me to-night,” she re-| 
plied with a quick and eager glance. “ What! you| 
hesitate! nay, then I must bribe you, for, know, fair 
sir, that the charming Rosalie will be there; so no re- | 
fusal.”” } 

“Since you are so kind,” at length said De Valmont, | 
“be itso; I will wait on you.” 

“Till then, adieu,” suid the fair dancer, kissing her || 
hand to him. | 

That night a merry party of three was gathered | 
around the sumptuous repast of Nifia, who did the} 
bonors of her table with charming grace and simplicity. | 
The rich viands, and the rare and costly wines were 
seasoned by many a sparkling jest; and the light musi- | 
cal laugh of the young Spaniard, was a constant echo 
toall the lively salhes of her companions. 

Thus passed the hours away unheeded, in mirth and | 
revelry, until De Valmont declared that it was time | 
to part. “Fair Nifia,” he exclaimed, “ it is a pity 
that such charming moments as we have spent this 
night, should have an end. But, alas! so it is. 
well, and a thousand thanks for your delightful enter- , 
tainment.”” 


Fare- | 


“Nay,” said the dancer, “ go not yet, sit, I entreat | 
you. Betore you depart, you must drain one bright and 
sparkling cup, and the pledge shall be, ‘ love and piea- | 


” 


sure. 


While speaking, she rapidly changed color and 


‘lightly trembled, but recovering her calmness by a “crime, or despairing to escape the pursuit and punish- 


strange etlort, she went to a large sideboard covered | 
with glittering and costly plate, and filling two richly | 
chased gold cups from a flask of wine, which she ap- 

peared to select with some care, handed them to De) 
Valmont and his companion. The pledge was named, |) 
and the fatal goblets emptied. After a time, a deep | 
ind prolonged silence fell on the party. The Spaniard } 
"at watching her guests with anxious and troubled || 


| looks. 


are indeed poisoned. 


and despair !” 


| astonished view. 


| and richly dressed girl. 
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De Valmont seemed ill at ease. ‘ Fair lady, 
My brain 


whirls round, and the lights look dim and ghastly! 


your wine, methinks, is strangely potent! 


Ha! what mean these strange and dreadful feelings ?” 

He buried his face in his hands, and leant on the 
table. Nita sull continued to watch him eagerly, 
until, at length, she arose and shook him with violence. 
* What ho! De Valmont, look up! see, your lady love, 
the fair Rosalie srniles on you !” 

With a painful effort the young man lifted his head, 
and fixed a dim and ghastly stare on a sight, which 
Reclin- 


ing in one corner of the couch, was the frail partner of 


filled his guilty soul with horror and diamay. 


his hours of dalliance, a swollen and discolored corpse. 
With a dreadful execration, and straggling desperately 
to rise and draw his sword, he shoured— Wretch, you 
have poisoned us! But thou shalt not escape; thou, 
too, shalt accompany me.” But the effort was vain, 
his nerveless limba refused their office, and he sunk 


back on the couch in an agony of pain and dismay. 


| And there stood the fair fiend, gazing with flashing eyes 


and a smile of triumph, on the scene of her revenge. 
“Yes, perjured traitor, you have guessed truly, you 
I tell thee, De Valmont, thou 


hast not an hour to live. No power on earth can save 


Think 


on all the crimes of thy life, think on thy wrongs to me, 


thee. And now I leave thee to thy thoughts. 
Saying this, and with one long look at 
her victims, she rapidly left the apartment, locking the 
door, and removing the key. But we draw a veil over 
the death pangs of this wretched man. 

The next morning, De Valmont’s servants, who had 
accompanied him to the house of the dancer, and who 
had awaited his departure in a room below, with many 
a smothered curse of impatience at his long delay, be- 
came alarmed, and proceeded to the door of the apart- 


ment. Afier loudly knocking, and calling without re- 


| ceiving any answer, they burst open the door, and en- 
\tered the room, where an appalling sight met their 


Amidst the scene of the late festivity, 
surrounded by all the gorgeous and glittering appliances 
of revelry, in horrible mockery of the place, sat the 
ghastly and disfigured forms of the two dead guests. 
“And what,” I inquired, ** became of the agent in 
this terrible deed of vengeance ? 
“No,” replied D a. ‘ That night, in the nets 


Did she escape ?”’ 


which are placed to intercept the bodies of the victims of 


suicide or assassination, was entangled the form of a fair 
And on a marble table of the 
Morgue, was exposed to the eager gaze of a thousand 
spectators, all that remained of the once lovely and 
admirable La Nifa. Struck with remorse at her awful 


ment of the outraged laws, she had thrown herself into 
the Seine.” 


Ir promises from man to man have force, why not 
from man to woman? Their very weakness is the 
charter of their power, and they should not be injured 


because they can’t return it.—Farquhar. 
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“ Marvellous is woman's loye! strong and deep, 
Like a full river that o’erflows its banks, 

It rushes on, vor Death itself hath power 

To put a barrier to its rolling flood.” 










It was a soft balmy night of June. The moonlight | 
converted the broad flowing Vistula into a moving 






mirror, lighting up many a snow-white sail, and spark- | 





ling from many a flashing oar. Warsaw lay beneath its | 


beams like a silver city inthe green embrace of gardens | 






and groves! Ever and anon, music rose from the water, | 
and the sound of a sentinel’s cry swelled along the | 


It was midnight, and the whole scene | 






battlements. 







was peaceful as it was beautiful; but not so the hour 





and the time! Amid all this repose, throbbed a thou- 
sand anxious hearts! for war wasted the borders of |, 
Poland, and the tread of the Russian barbarian almost | 
shook the capital he menaced. An hour before, an 


express had entered Warsaw, with the startling intelli- | 








. . 6 , : . | 
gence that the Gothic invader, with a conquering force, | 
thirsting for slaughter and conquest, were within thirty | 






leagues of the place ! 

At this time, the situation of Poland was most critical. | 
In 1795, it will be remembered that the political exist- | 
ence of Poland ceased, and that it was subsequently | 
divided between Prussia, Austria and Russia. Under 
Napoleon, a joint part of Poland was constituted the 
Dutchy of Warsaw, including within its limits the city | 
of Warsaw. This portion, after Napoleon’s fall, was | 
erected by the Russian Emperor into a kingdom, gov- I 
erned by a king, senate and diet; but the king was the |, 
Emperor’s brother, the Archduke Constantine, and his | 
rank was only that of the Emperor’s viceroy, the royal | 
dignity being really vested in the Emperor Nicholas, | 
who assumes, as one of his titles, that of King of | 












Poland. The tyrannical conduct of the Archduke, who || 
represented the Emperor’s person on the throne of || 
Poland, and the unsubdued desires of the Poles for 

freedom, finally caused an insurrection of the people, | 
which commenced at Warsaw, on the 29th of November, |) 
1830. Thirty thousand citizens armed themselves, || 
drove the Russian troops stationed there with the Arch- | 
duke’s guard out of the city, and compelled Constantine | 
himself to flee thirty leagues beyond the suburbs, for || 
safety. No sooner had these daring patriots driven out || 
their masters, than they assembled in the Hall of State, |) 
and formed an administrative council, to preside over |! 
the destinies of the liberated country; and this council | 
soon after declared the throne vacant and Poland inde- | 
pendent. All eyes were directed towards Poland: ! 
The great heart of the United States throbbed in sym- | 
pathy with her new life. But gigantic Russia was | 
active, powerful, irresistible! She assembled a force \ 
of 160,000 men, and entered Poland under Count | 
Diebitsch. It was on the evening of our story, that an 
express spread the intelligence of his approach, which, } 
however, had been anticipated. Instantly the council |) 
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| appointed commander of the army. 








|| assemblJed, and afier a hurried, but calm discussion of 


their situation, the patriotic Prince Czartowitz was 
chosen President of Poland; and General Skryznecki 
The council then 


broke up and separated, to put Warsaw into a state to 


meet the overwhelming power of Russia. Never was 
country placed in a more interesting position in the eyes 
All Europe looked on to behold 


But no arm was lifted! no sword drawn to 


of civilized nations! 
the issue! 
aid poor Poland at this crisis of her fate! 
vreat political game of chess in which the hings of 


It was a 


Europe were only deeply interested spectators! Even 


| our sympathy was exhausted in newspaper paragraphs, 


and Poland was left to defend, alone and single handed, 


l'the glorious liberties she had reeovered, with her best 


blood spilled, like water, in the streets of her capital, 
It was a calm, bright, serene moonlight, when the 
council broke up, each member of it to go to his post ! 
At the same time, the tocsin ef war rung from the 
cathedral towers, and the cry of “ to arms !—to arms!” 


This fearful cry, besides 


resounded through the streets! 


the thensand sleepers it aroused from their deep repose, 


reached the eara of a maiden, who slept in a noble 
chamber, in the wing of one of the most magnificent 
palaces of Warsaw. She flew to the terrace on the 
tesselated pavement of which, the moonlight streamed 
between the columns, creating almost the brilliancy of 
day. She cast her eyes over the gardens and roofs,and 
listened for a moment in silent awe, as the booming 
tones of the tocsin of alarm fell upon her heart, and the 
shrieking shout of “‘ to arms!—to arms!” pierced ber 
ear. 

She was very beautiful! The moon shone upon ber 
snowy night-robe, ‘till it looked like a robe of light 
enfulding her! Her form was slender, and graceful as 
a bending flower; her hair had escaped its confinement 
and covered her ivory shoulders in a dark glossy cloud, 
rich and softly waving in the cool wind that lifted it. 
Her brows were black and arched ; her eyes very large 


‘and deep, and dark as midnight, shaded by the largest 


lashes ever fringed a woman’s eyelid. The expression 


‘now to her beautiful face was that of fear and solicitude. 


She held up by one hand the folds of her robe, together 
across her young bosom, and with the otber half raised, 


| stood like a statue, in the attitude of hberty. 


“Hark! it is the Russian comes! they cry! Car 
towitz, dear Cuartowitz!” she articulated in a to, ¢ 8° 
soft and musical, touched as it was with tender solicitude 
that never name of love was sweeter spoken than the 
harsh sounding one she uttered. 

“ Alas, dearest Carl, now must I steel my heart to 
hope, to trust, and perhaps to despair.” 

“Who speaks of despair?” said at this instant 8 
tall, handsome youth, richly dressed in the uniform 
ofa Polish officer of high rank,“ who speaks of despair, 
that is so loved by me when I am near her!” and the 


| i . es : 
young soldier clasped her, unresisting and attering 


a low exclamation of surprize and joy, to his mailed 
breast.” 

“ Carl, dear! this fearful cry that appals the ear and 
withers the soul! Oh, what meansit? Danger to thee 
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| know and feel!’’ and she clasped his hand between 
her's, and leaned her cheek upon it, while her bosom 
heaved and tears fell, glistening in the moonlight, to the 
marble floor of the terrace. 







“Nay—give not away to grief, dearest Ildefonse,” 





he said tenderly embracing her, and smiling proudly 





upon her, as he felt how much he was beloved by the 
lovely girl reposing tearful upon his arm. ‘Tis too 
true that the hour is near we have long looked for when 
we must withstand the power of Russia! 






An express 





uwrived an hour since to the council, bringing intelli- 
gence that the fiend Diebitsch is on the frontier, and 






menaces Warsaw! I was present at the council that 


assembled to deliberate upon the course to pursue! It 






is decided that we defend Warsaw, while a true breast 





sands to make a bulwark between her and her foes! 
My uncle, the noble Prince Czartonski, is chosen Presi- 






dent for this crisis, and I am appointed a colonel, and 





tid de camp to Skrzynecki! We have forty thousand 
brave men, and our defences are good. But if the 
Russian will have Warsaw, he shall find neither a live 


We will imitate his Moscow, 






Pole nor a standing roof! 





and give our city to Heaven in flame !” 





“How fearful!’ answered Ildefonse, clasping her 
“Oh, Carl, dearest Carl, 


| fear—I tremble for you, in these terrific scenes to 





bands together with anguish. 






come. Let us fly together !” 





“Fly! Ildefonse, what mean you ?”’ he inquired almost 
sernly, and holding her back from him at arm’s 
length. 

“Oh, forgive me, Carl! but I cannot live in the midat 
of all the conflict of which poor Warsaw will soon be 









the scene, knowing your heart is exposed to every ball 
that flies ! Then, oh, then, what 


[had 


will become of me, unless I can die with you! 





You will be slain! 






“lL will remove you, dear Ildefonse, to a place of 
wfety! It is for that I am now here. 
no place for you!” 





Warsaw will be 






“No, no! never will IT go away from Warsaw while 
it holds you, dear Cartowitz,” she said decidedly; “I 
will remain—you may be wounded and need my care ! 
But, oh, that you would think 


of our betrothed love—think of me, dear Cartowitz, and 


4s 







[will not go from you! 






with me, to some place where we may live and 
love !”? 






“Nay, this from thee, dear Ildefonse, from thee, the 
grand neice of Kosciusko!” he said with grief and 
reproof in his expressive face. “If one, the most 
‘tasty and veracious in all Poland had told me you had 
stid ‘flee,’ when Warsaw was in peril, I would have 
told him he lied; for that a daughter of a Polish soldier 
could never utter such a craven word! Ildefunse!”’ he 


mournfully repeated, and his head dropped upon his 
breast. 











} 


“Forgive, forgive, dearest Cartowitz!” cried the 
maiden, throwing herself upon his shoulder. “I know 
totwhat I say! My love for thee makes me a traitress 
© Poland! But, oh, God, I cannot exist here, amid 
the roar of cannon, the clash of arms, and the shouts 











‘ve myself from such scenes, for I have nerve to bear 
on 


| you nor I will be injured without his permission ! 


ind groans of combatants! I would fly! but not to happy; “ we will remain in Warsaw ! 
calls you, to the battlements or the field! I will go 
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|\them! I would stay, and hourly offer prayer for my 
bleeding country, and this would help me to endure 
But when I felt that my heart’s love, the 


idol of my bosom, thee, dear Carl, wert risking thy pre- 


such scenes! 


cious life in every fierce struggle beneath or within the 
I could 


Fly, oh, let us fly to a place of safety, 


walls, my heart would sink within me! not 
stayin Warsaw! 
till this storm be overpast! 

“You grieve me, Ildefonse,” he said tenderly ; “I 
pity and feel for you! but, dearest, bride of my soul, 
honor is dearer to me than my life, and even thine own! 
Much as I love thee, closely as the strings of my heart 
are entwined in thine, I would rather see thee lying here 
at my feet, and the still moon shining on thy pale white 
corpse, than that love for thee should make me prove a 
traitor to Poland in her hour of greatest need! Tempt 
me not, Ildefunse! If you love me, you will love my 
| honor, for that is part and parcel of my nature, you will 

love Poland, for ber interests are identified with the 


” 





' closest and nearest feelings I possess; you would 

“*Nay—I will speak no more of it! bat, oh, if dear 
Carl, thou cannot appreciate the depth and power of 
|| woman’s love, thou wouldst pity and forgive! I am a 
_daughter of illustrious men, and the blood of Poland's 


My 


heart and not my head, Carl, has made me traitress to 


, beat patriots shall never be tarnished in my veins. 


I will remain in Warsaw, and 
She had elevated 


her person while she spoke, and the young soldier was 


‘her in my thoughts! 
| live or die with thee and Poland!” 


| struck with the calm energy and dignified firmness with 


| which she uttered these words! His heart bled for 


her! 


i. » 
| him! 


He felt she was sacrificing herself to her love for 
He gazed upon her animated but fixedly pale 
features, and taking her cold hand in his, knelt at her 
| feet and pressed it to his lips. 

“Dearest Ildefonse, pardon me for speaking harshly 
| to you! 
more ! 


| true to me! 


I did not believe you loved Poland less but me 
I know you could not be false to her being so 
Thou didat speak from thy deep love and 
| from thy better judgment. ‘Tis true the times that 
The issue 

of our struggle is known only to God, to whom we leave 


come are evil, and teem with fearful events ! 
|. , ‘ 
| it, doing our duty as men. You suy you will not leave 
|me in Warsaw! Your love has led you to resolve to 
| sacrifice yourself! be it so then,”’ he added with melan- 
_choly animation; “ better to die, true to our country, 
| than live false to her! Neither 
We 
are under his protection, as well here, amid the roar of 
battle and siege, as in the farthest vale of free America 
where the lightning or fell disease might deprive us of 
that life and that love we would shamefully flee to pre- 


God rules all events. 


serve! Weare here and every where under the govern- 
ment of God! Let this reflection, dearest Ildefonse, 
sustain our courage, strengthen our bearts, and render 
us calm and unmoved in the hour and moment of 
greatest trial.”’ 

“ Your words, dear Carl, have made me firm !” 
the maiden smiling upon him, and looking serene and 


Go where duty 


said 





nat 
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where mine calls me, to the altar and to prayer! Ms | him. Her manner was quiet, and her whole bearing bosom 
prayer shall be a shield to thee in fight; my faith shall | exceedingly proper for the occasion. He gazed on lies moved | 
at length return thee in safety to my arms!” pale but resigned face, with a look of gratitude to What a 
** Sweet love, thou art now worthy to be the bride of | Heaven. He had anticipated a sad last interview, walls ! 

a Polish soldier,” he said, embracing her. ‘ Now, | He took her hand and respectfully pressed it to his li, ear; ani 
farewell ‘till morning, and return to thy couch! The The time was none for light gallantry; both were successi 
etiemy is yet distant two days’ march! I must go to, serious, both dignified and as became the moment. up with 
my post of duty! Good night, sweet betrothed! | ‘ Ildefonse,” he said in a low tone, “1 have indeed a summ¢ 
will see you early in the morning. Seek sleep, for thou! come to bid you farewell! The Russian is at hand! tillery re 
wilt need all that nature bestows, to enable thee to Bebold, from this very spot where we stand, we see his wee ther 
bear all thou hast so nobly resolved .to meet and floating banners and steely sea of arms flashing and “Ot, 
endure !”’ glancing in the sun! In three hours, he will be at the “ 

eTor 







Thus speaking, the noble Cartowitz hastened from | gates of Warsaw! Dear to us are our homes, our 





buried he 





the terrace, and soon afterwards his form was lost to| temples, and our pleasant gardens that surround our 





shrink as 





her lingering gaze amid the shadowed avenues of! capital! We would not make them the scenes of war, 







the palace of Poniatowski, that led in the direction of | General Skrzynecki is already in the saddle, our little her own 
the castle. The unhappy IIdefonse still snffered army are filing out of the city to offer Diebitsch battle! -_ a 
musKetry. 





her eyes long to rest upon the spot where his form | My own horse neighs impetuously at the portal! | 





ing down 
ade grew 
4 They 
she cried, 





had disappeared, and then sighing as if her heart | must fly tothedefence of Poland. Farewell, and Heaven 






would break with the deep emotion that surcharged it, | protect you, my beloved Ildefonse !”’ 






she ré-entered her chamber—glad to find some refuge He hurriedly pressed her to his heart, and ere she 

from the tolling bells and the cries of alarm that filled | eoyJd recover from the deep grief that sunk into her 
nd : —— . : . ‘ 4 

the city. She did not sleep, however! Her mind was. soul, she heard the thunder of his horse’s hoofs along 







Cartowitz 









; W 

too agitated, and she strung her harp to soothe her the vutside of the garden wall. ~_— ei 
agit : : . : thy 

spirits with music. And this she sang, now in a plain- Hie te gene? Ob, Ged of beatles, pren @ ™ oy ? 

25 ea 






tive strain, now in a lofty style, now with tender and st ] ass ‘ 
’ 7 || country; and shield, oh, shield him in the wild warfare 





Hear, how 





and touching pathos, as she changed the subject of her | 





that soon will rage over the green fields that now glow 





seem to b 












impassioned improvisatore ; in the golden light of thy sun! Save, oh, God! save escape dee 
Farewell, farewell! the war-cry is whirled my country! But ¢hy will be done !” tect thee ! 
Through the green vales of Poland, land of the free! : _ * 
Her flag to the breeze is broadly unfurled! And she bowed her head with humble resignation my heart h 
oe ete pe ne Nectar ae and sought her chamber to pray, with no eye upon her Mother, o 

“To arms, to arms !” ob, list that feartul cry! || but Heaven’s, for her lover and her country. Would to 
Farewell, farewell! Oh, thy bosom be shielded | Night spread her sable mantle over Warsaw, which, witz, and ¢ 

. ’ ’ ' ‘a ° q . 
By my love, worshipp'd one, from war's fierce melee! || three hours before had poured across her bridges her shakes wit! 





So long as for Poland thy sword shall be wielded, 
So long shall my bosom throb, loved one, for thee! 
Hark, to the tocsin! clang, clang, clang ! 
“ To arms! to arms!" oh, list that fearful cry! 






saw’s very 
artillery !”’ 


lover, Ide 


thousands of brave defenders, to encounter the Russian 
in the open country. Every roof, tower and spire, was 











thronged with mothers, wives and maidens, the aged 







Farewell, farewell! in battle contending | E ‘ ‘ . ‘ “ae 
"Neath the flag of our country, broad waving and free; | and the invalid, and ali eyes were fixed in one direction seemed rea 
My prayers, oh, beloved one, to Heaven ascending, | —that in which their army had marched. Every one “Hark, 1 






Shall! be for dear Poland, for Warsaw and thee! : : ; 
Hark, to the tocsin! clang, clang, clang ! was listening to catch the most distant sound that should 


“Te arms: to arms!” ob, list that fearful ery! indicate their progress! Ildefonse had been kneeling 


and towers 








hear the cla 
street! = Lo 
fonse! Th 
eye of her 1 


Where she b 







The succeeding day and night were passed by the | three hours before her altar in speechless prayer for 
citizens of Warsaw in preparations, anxiety and expec- | Cartowitz—for Poland! At length, her mother, came 
tation of the coming foe. Couriers were constantly | and conducted her to the highest balcony of the palace. 
arriving and reporting the fearful progress of the || She passively followed her. The night was beautiful 
invaders, whose march was preceded by slaughter and | The late moon was just rising over a distant forest, and 
flight. and followed by conflagration, and woe, and silvering with its radiance a bank of white clouds which 
devastation. The last intelligence represented them | hung suspended in her path. The large stars and 
within four leagues of the capital, and told the Poles | planets, which her light could not dim, shone with clear 
that now was the time for action. The unanimous | and sparkling brilliance ; and all nature reposed beneath 
decision of the rulers of the council and of the army “the deeper repose of Heaven. Ildefonse strained her 
was, to march out and meet them, and offer them | eyes towards the east, and listened, while she ceased 
battle ; for they wished to remove as far from their own | the beating of her heart, lest its faint dull throb might 
firesides as possible the scene of contest. Cartowitz |) prevent her hearing what she fain would not bave heard. 
hastened to Ildefonse, to bid her a brief adieu. It was |) At length a faint flash lights up the distant horizon, and 
just at sunrise, and he found her waiting for him on || ten thousand eyes see it, and ten thousand hearts stand 
the terrace, which commanded the approach to the | still as Ildefunse’s, to hear the dreaded sound. Hark: 
palace. || A moment of dread silence over the living masses, and 

‘The hour has at length come, then, dear Cartowitz, || the deep boom of a cannon is borne heavily on the night 
that we must part,” she said, advancing calmly to meet || air to their ears. It is answered by a groan from eve 
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oma moaning groan 80 dee that the city seemed 
08 55 ’ 2 
Oh, God! 


What a moment was this to all on Warsaw’s crowded 





moved by the first throes of an earthquake. 





walls! Hark! another deep note of cannon strikes the 


ear; another follows it, another and another in rapid 






succession! The horizon on the north-east is lighted 


up with a broad fitful glare like lightning playing from 






asummer cloud, while the deep continuous roar of ar- 
There 


was then but one mouth in Warsaw, but one posture ! 





tillery reverberates like thunder along the air! 






“Oh, God, remember Poland!” rose from every lip, 
as the Multitude bent the knee to Heaven. 






Iidefonse sank on her knees beside her mother, and 





buried her face in her hands! Every report made her 





shrink as if the iron death that accompanied it, menaced 





her own life! The roar of artillery grew louder and 





fiercer, and was now mingled with the sharper rattle of 





musketry, with a sound as if a hurricane were sweep- 





ing down a forest. One hour elapsed, and the cannon- 





gle grew sensibly louder and nearer! 





“They fly, they fly before the Russian, my mother!” 
“Oh, Poland! 


Cartowitz, art thou safe amid yonder terrific scenes ? 





she cried, with the energy of despair! 






Would 1 were by thy side, I would then share with thee 
thy death! Hark! I hear a distant bugle winding 
not a league distant ! 






List! that firing is closer! 





Hear, how terrible! See the long lines of flame that 





seem to belt the earth! What human life can there 
escape death ? 


tect thee ! 





Cartowitz, dear Cartowitz ! 





God pro- 





I have prayed for thee ‘till the fountains of 





my heart have dried up, and L have no more utterance ! 
Mother, oh, mother! That terrific of battle! 
Would to God it were morning! I would seek Carto- 
witz, and die by his side ! 





roar 






Hear! hear! the very earth 





thakes with the tramp of contending armies, and War- 





saw’s very walls vibrate with the shock of the near 
artillery !”’ 





And thus giving way to her fears for her 





over, Ildefonse fell upon her mother’s bosom, and 
seemed ready to die. 





“Hark, my daughter! hear that shout from the roofs 
List, ] 
bear the clatter of horsemen’s feet galloping down the 
street ! 





and towers towards the gate of the bridge! 






Look up! news, news from the field, Ilde- 





fonse ! 





The maiden raised her head, and followed the 





tye of her mother in the direction of the north gate, 





Where she heard the approach of a small squadron of 





horse. As they came neare1, she saw they were lan- 





cers, and belonged to the regiment Cartowitz com- 
manded, 





Uttering a cry of mingled bope and dread, 






sve flew to the outer gate, and wildly waved to the 





leader her snowy arm as they were thundering past. 





‘ --r . 
‘Ho, lancers, ho, noble Tochman, stay!’ she shriek- 





td to the leader whom she recognized ; “‘ what news 





fot poor Poland ?”’ fur true to her country, the fair Polish 





firl first asked after its fate, before her lover's, though 
her heart was bleeding to ask. 






“ Ab, Lady Ildefonse!" answered the noble Pole, 





a 

I was now hastening to you with a message, having 
jut delivered 
dent, 





one from our general to the Presi-| 





, . om ' 
Poland is bard beset, lady! The Russians have | 






Pressed us back a league ; but we have taken a position | 
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on the heights by the village, and I think we shall be 


able to maintain it, at least, ‘till day! We trust in 
Heaven and our righteous cause for victory !”’ 
* Major 


Tochman, you had a message from—"’ she was about to 


“ Amen!” devoutly replied the maiden, 


say, Cartowitz, but checked herself as if she felt it to 
be unworthy of her to think of her lover in her country’s 
great peril. 

“From Colonel Cartowitz, Lady [defonse,” an- 
swered the officer, courteously, not forgetting amid the 
hurry of war the graceful suavity of social life; “ he 
bade me call past as I returned to the field, and say that 
he was well, and that he had every thing to hope for 
ultimate success of the Polish arms!" 

** Heaven preserve his life and thine, brave Tochman! 
for thou hast a sister and a mother! Alas, how many 
bosems will be pierced this night! Has Cartowitz 
heen exposed, sir?’’ she asked with anxious solici- 
tude. 

“ Nav, Lady Idefonse, I should be doing him injus- 
tice to say no! on the contrary, he has been where duty 
called; and that was ever, it seemed to me, in the 
thickest of the battle! 
Farewell! [ must return, and give 


But fear not, lady, God pro- 
tects the brave! 
my poor aid to him !” 

“Have you been near him, much, sir?” she asked, 
detaining him with a gesture of ber arm. 

** Close by his side ’till General Skrzynecki despatched 
me hither with a message to Prince Czartoriski !” 

“I do envy thee, brave Tochman! would I were in 
thy saddle!” 

“ Nay, Lady Ildefonse, thou wouldst not maintain it 
long in yonder fierce field, I fear. Fare thee well! I 
must ride!’ and he spurned on at the head of his body 
guard of lancers. 

«Not maintain it?” said she; ‘‘ so 1 were nigh Car- 
towitz, I care not what danger threatens! He mingles 
in the thickest of the fight, did Major Tochman say? 
Oh, that I were by his side ! 
That terrific, 
It will drive me frantic! I 


He will surely be slain! 
I cannot endure this fearful suspense ! 
incessant roar of cannon! 
can endure this suspense no longer! Cartowitz, my 
beloved Cartowitz in danger, and Jin safety? No, it 
shall not be thus! JF will to the field, and share his 
tate whatever it be!” 

** Nay, my dear Ildefonse,” cried her mother, seizing 
her arm as she would have rushed away; “ come in to 
thy chamber and try and sleep ‘till morning.” 

“Sleep! sleep, my mother! when Cartowitz may be 
lying wounded on the cold ground, or the pale light of 
the moon resting ghastly upon his corpse! Let me go! 
I would involve my fate in his! Release me, mother !" 
and the impassioned maiden freed herself from her 
mother's grasp, and fled into the palace. In a moment 
she had traversed a long corridor, and reached a narrow 
flight of steps that descended to a postern on the street. 
This she opened, and fled along the street with a light 
step, and a look not of insanity, but of settled and firm 


purpose. She took her way, unpursued, for, save her 


mother, in that hour of horror and suspense, there were 
none tu pursue—along the street, ‘till she came to the 
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entrance of a court leading to the palace of the Prince 
Czartoriski. The lower corridor and halls she found 
deserted, for the household were all on the battlements, 
gazing on the struggle which was to make their country 


free, or a province of Russia. On reaching the front, 


ehe lightly ascended the palace steps, and took her way, | 


without meeting any one, to a wing in which was a 
chamber well known to her, hung with soldier’s apparel 
and arms. She soon singled out a suit of uniform that 
had belonged to Cartowitz when eighteen years old he 
She retired to an ante-room, 


All 


these movements were performed rapidly but coolly. 
P piaty 5 


was a cadet of lancers. 
and soon re-appeared transformed into a soldier! 
The suit fitted her well. Her tread was firm, her eye 
resolute, her bearing and look prompt and decisive. 
She was the young cadet to the life. Girding a sword 
to her side, and placing pistols in her belt, which the 
times had taught soldier’s daughters like her the use 
of, she left the armory without seeing a servant or a 
The city was all a desert below its roofs 
She took her way to the stables, and 


human being. 
and towers! 
finding there a horse she had eften rode, with Carto- 
witz prancing at her side, she saddled, bridled, and 
mounted him, and spurred, unopposed, out of the gate, 
and took the direction out of the city that would lead 
her to the field where the roar of battle still rolled fear- 
fully towards the trembling capital. 

The Polish army, not one fifth of the number of the 
Russian forces, had, as morning approached, succeeded 
in entrenching itself upon a low swell of ground over- 
Here they fought with a courage 


The Rus- 


looking the Vistula. 
and daring seldom paralleled in battle. 


sians planted their artillery against their position. 


charged with their cavalry, and assaulted with their 
Sill the Poles, who had retreated to this 
point over a league of hard fought ground, maintained 
their post, and checked the further advance of the 
Russians upon their devoted capital. 

It was just at dawn when Cartowitz, at the head of 
his regiment of lancers, decided on making a charge 
upon a post of artillery that greatly annoyed the righ 
wing, sending into its ranks, at each discharge, a 
shower of deadly iron, that slew hundreds of bis coun- 


infantry ! 


trymen, while they had not carmon to return the fire. 
The charge was gallantly made; the flanking artillery 
was carried with great loss on both sides, and turned 
upon the Russians. 
porary advantage in favor of the bardly beset Poles; but 
Diebitsch determined to restore the fortune of the hour 
to his side aguin, despatched two battalions of Cossacks 
to recover the cannon. Cartowitz had already been 
reinforced by three thousand infantry, and he resolved 
to defend the artillery, as on its possession he felt the 
fate of the battle would turn. The Cossacks came 


thundering down upon them like a tornado! the earth | 


shook with their terrible advance. Cartowitz rode 
every where among his soldiers; encouraged them to 
defend their post to the last; peinted to the spires and 
towers of Warsaw, visible in the grey dawn of morning, 
and reminded them of the thousands dear to them there 


that looked to them for protection! 
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This fine exploit produced a tem- | 





MAIDEN. 








On rolled the tide of Cossacks like a resistless ways 
of the enraged sea; they break like a wild surge ypop 





the firm lancers, who stand like rocks to meet the 





shock. Rank mingles with rank!. Cossack combay 


with Pole, and a wild, fearful, and most deadly carnage 





now takes place. One moment the Russians are vic. 





tors; the next, the Poles! Thrice the lancers, with 
Cartowitz at their head, recovered the captured cannon, 
and a fourth time the Russians, by superior force, com. 


At length Diebitsch seeing the 






pelled them to retire. 





importance of re-possessing the cannon, of which there 





were thirty-six pieces, made his appearance on the 
The Polish rene- 


ral, who had been defending the high road to Warsaw, 





scene at the head of his best troops. 






with twenty thousand of his army, now seeing that this 





point was becoming of such importance, led six regi- 





ments of cavalry in person to the assistance of Carto- 
witz. The place around the artillery now became the 
centre of the battle field! and both sides seemed dis- 
posed to decide the fate of Warsaw and of Poland on 
this spot! But one hundred and sixty thousand Rus 
sians were opposed by but forty thousand Poles! Nun- 










bers promised to gain the victory over valor and right! 
The Poles at length were driven on every side, pitifully 
falling like grass before the scythe of the mower 
They retreated to their height from which they were 
forced, and from thence they retreated slowly, fighting 
every inch of the way, upon Warsaw. 







In a defile, the lancers commanded by Cartowitz, toox 





a position to defend it until the infantry and ariillen 
should pass and man the defences of the city. Carte- 
witz had lost half his regiment, and had received hve 
He was anxious to stop the Russians, and his 







wounds! 





orders from his general were to do it at all sacrifice! 
He well obeyed his orders. With a few pieces 0! 
artillery and his horse, he withstood for half an hour 
At length, he was opposing the Russian advanced 
There were but thirty of his lancer 
The cannon wer 








phalanx alone! 
left, and not two artillery men! 
silenced, and Cartowitz with his brave friend, Majo 
Tochman, by his side, and the thirty lancers, for many 
minutes defended the important pass, and stopped there 
the whole Russian army. 
“We must die here, dear Tochman,” said Cartowitt 
as they fought hand to hand with the Russian officers 
of the highest rank, who had sought in person © 


“ Poor 











engage in this contest of personal bravery! 
lidefonse !”’ 

“ Let us be proud of the privilege, dear Cartowitz, 
place our bodies barriers between the Russians and out 







homes !” 
They had little space for exchanging words; th 
Russians bore upon them fiercely, and with loud 
‘revengeful shouts, Tochman soon fell! Cartowitz ¥# 
borne to the ground, and the gory sword of a Coss# 
chief was at his breast! He breathed the name 
Iidefonse, and commitied his soul to God! But 1 
| sword did not enter his bosom! It was suddenly stro 
up, and the Cossack fell dead with a stroke from ° 
| intervening sword, and Iidefonse cast herself upon bi 


, breast! 
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JEANETTE, 





“Cartowitz! dear Cartowitz! I have found thee to die || 


with thee!” and she clasped his bleeding head to her 


heart, and kissed his pale forehead ! He recognized | 


her, smiled upon her and died ! 


She gazed upon him an instant with a look of holy } 
and elevated affection, and then starting to her feet, i 
threw open her bosom to a Russian officer who had | 


stood still, half suspending his sword, wondering at 


what he beheld, though ignorant of the cadet’s | 
sex. On seeing her suddenly rise to her fect, he medi- |) 
tated an attack, and levelled his sword at her breast 
just as she had exposed it to its point. He saw that || 
she was a female, and half checked the fatal thrust; | 
but it was too late to turn it aside—the steel entered | 
her snowy bosom, and she fell upon the body of her | 
lover which she retained consciousness enough to fold in |, 
her embrace—and so she died, even as she wished, by | 


the side of her beloved Cartowitz. 


Thus, sadly ended this little romance of the Polish | 
struggle for liberty. Itis but one painful touching inci- | 


dent of a thousand that occurred during that lofty 


struggle for independence, which, Heaven, for some | 


mysterious end did not smile upon, as it did upon our 
efforts to shake off the yoke of Great Britain. Poor 


Poland! thon hast the sympythy of America! Thy | 


children shall find a home in the bosom of our own 
happy land! Our hearts bleed for you! Our hands 


grasp yours as we would those of our kindred! our 
| 


tongues welcome you as brothers! 


The result of the advance of the Russians upon War- | 
saw is familiar, or ought to be, to every American | 
reader. Numerous battles were fought between the | 
two armies before Warsaw fell, and prodigies of valor 
unequalled in any country, were performed by the noble | 
Poles: but at last they were compelled to submit to | 
Russia, about the close of the year eighteen hundred | 
and thirty-one. The Emperor sent thousands to Siberia, | 
executed many of the leading men, and, altogether in | 
his disposition of the conquered country, evinced a ! 
tyrannical and blood-thirsty spirit of cruelty that entitles || 


him to the universal execration of mankind. 


Original. 
THE DEATH OF AN EMIGRANT’S CHILD. 


I. 
Sut died when spring its first green buds 
Put forth on every tree; 
When the streams their icy chains had burst 
And the daisy deck’d the lea. 
Il. 
We dug her grave in the forest deep, 
And we sung her funeral hymn; 
As the day its glory yielded up, 
To the twilight sweet and dim. 
Ht. 
The oriel sang on the pendant bough, 
By the home of her lovely rest 
And o’er it the star of evening shone 
Like the smile of angel blest. 


JEANETTE, THE 





THE SWISS. 


Original. 
SWISS. 


Tue fury of the tempest, 
With night has passed away; 
And over hill and valley, 
Comes cheerily the day, 
Each alpine peak is circled, 
With a coronet of lig'y ; 
And glacier and avalanche, 
In glory’s hues are bright. 


From crag to crag, the chamois 
In liberty doth bound ; 
The hunter quits his chalet 
To seek the henting-ground. 
The shepherd’s horn is so nding, 
The flocks the mountains climb; 
And the dashing of the cataract 
Sends up a solemn chime. 


The tearlets of the tempest, 
Are flashing in the beam, 
Of the ruby blush of morning; 
Lake, river, rill and stream, 
In brilliancy are glancing ; 
The flow’rets wave their bells, 
And the golden bees are lurking 
Within thei fragrant cells. 


Why lookest thou so sorrowful, 
Jeanette? why dost thou grieve? 

Why fade the roses of thy cheek? 
Why does thy bosom heave? 

Speak, speak unto thy sister, 
Who seeks to share thy grief, 

And let the youthful ministrant, 
Afford to thee relief. 


Oh! many a lone and weary hour, 
Has fleeted since Garbois 

Departed from his mountain home, 
To chace the fleet chamois, 

And still he cometh not, tho’ fierce 
The storm and hurricane 

In all their madd’ning fury, 
Have swept hill, peak and plain. 


Who's he that cometh yonder? 
Oh, God! thy sire, alone ! 

Despair hath seized upon thy heart, 
Thy last fond hope is gone; 


He hath searched crag, wood and valley, 


Each cavern deep and drear; 
But no tidings of thy lover, 
He brings thy heart to cheer. 


Long may’st thou tarry, maiden, 
For never sight nor sign 

Of him again shall greet thine eye. 
Upon the ice-capp'’d shrine 

Of Pie du Midi, he hath found 
A grave—the snow his shroud; 

And his dirge—the mountain tempest 
Is howling wild and loud ! 





SBOCIETY IN NEW ORLEANS. 


Original. | not a cloud of sorrow ever appears to darken his brow 


SOCIETY IN NEW ORLEANS. We view him with astonishment and envy, and are 
ready to exclaim, what unmixed and exquisite happi- 


AN EXTRACT FROM A MSS. ” . 
ness is here! On the other side, the reckless victim of 


BY watts “ now ak. sorrow and want wallows in the lowest depths of human 
degradation; often with nothing but the cold, damp 
THERE is no place within the precincts of this vast | earth for a pillow, and the canopy of heaven for a cover- 
country, where the extremes of life stand out in such | ing; surrounded by no friends to sympathize with him, 
bold relief, as in the city of New Orleans. And this, nor to succor him; and denied the last sad privilege to 
constitutes one of the most remarkable features in its) die, “ though he seeks it carefully and with tears,” 
history. Great diversities in condition and character, | There are hundreds of this description, despite the up- 
exist every where. They are always incident to the! wearied exertions of a noble and vigilant charity in 
chequered lot of human life. Wealth and penury, | their behalf, and the “yellow scourge of the tropics, 
honor and disgrace, health and sickness, happiness and) when he rides forth “ conquering and to conquer,” js 
woe, in an interminable series of gradations, are found | sure to single them out as his subjects. 
side by side, in every region of the habitable globe. Here is the faithful and devoted follower of Him who 
But no where are the lines of distinction so clearly; knew no sin. A bright and living example of all that 
marked, and the separating medium so palpably de-| is lovely and attractive in the Gospel of Christ; and 
fined, as in this mighty metropolis of the ‘ sunny) whose daily deportment is an admirable illustration of 
south.” All who have stood upon its soil, teeming | that beautiful definition of “ true religion, and undefiled 
with active life, have noticed this circumstance as stri-| before God and the Father,” which is, “to visit the 
king and peculiar. And the reason of it is obvious. | widow and fatherless in their afflictions, and to keep 
In no other section of equal extent, throughout the land, || yourself unspotted from the world.” And, on the 
can you find such a motley population as surround you | other, is the hapless victim of infamy and crime; who 
here. Indeed, the “ Crescent City”’ may be appropri-| exults in all that is debasing and revolting in human 
ately styled one grand reservoir, within whose capacious| guilt; who has sacrificed the last remains of honor and 
bosom are collected those floating masses of human be- | virtue on the accursed shrine of sensual indulgence: and 
ings, both good and bad, that yearly drift away from) who, leprous with crime himself, is incessantly at work 
almost every nation upon which the sun looks down.) to infect the entire community with the contaminating 
From the bleak mountains of the north, to those de- | influence of his vices. This is no fancy sketch. Iris 
lightful climes— | sober reality. There is also a medium class, (hardly 
“* Where endless summer reigns,” distinguishable amid the swelling surges of corruption, 
they come to live and love in “ freedom’s holy land.” or the brilliant developements of piety and benevolence, 
Immersed in squalid wretchedness at home, they have | of riches and renown) which moves on in the eves 
heard of our happy shores, and have vainly dreamed of | tenor of its way, alike content and happy. Aloof from 
luxury and splendor in this “ fairy realm.’ Some || the fear of distressing want, and unseduced by the flat 
enchanter’s wand was to convert them into Princes,| tering charms of avarice and ambition, their situation 
and load them with wealth. Deluded by such vain | is truly most enviable. No anxious cares distract their 
imaginings, they have emigrated hither only to reap) minds by day, nor disturb their peaceful repose at night. 
disappointment and despair. This is the real secret of But the numbers of this class are few indeed. Now! 
half the miseries of the helpless and forsaken sons of; appeal to those who have been upon the ground, ond 
want and woe, that surround you in such great numbers || examined for themselves to decide upon the accuracy o 
in New Orleans. Now survey with me, for a moment,| my strictures. They only are competent to determine. 


: . . . . : ” * * * * ad 
society in that city, after this burried explanation 


Letter-writers have, in various instances, done New 


Walk slowly along its thronged /evee, and notice the | 
Under the pretext 0 


various characters that jostle you at every step. Thread | Orleans the grossest injustice. 


its narrow and densely crowded streets; gaze upon its giving @ correct portraiture—a drawing to the life! 


magnificent edifices; inapect the countenance of each | what they have seen and heard, they have egregious) 
passer-by ; contrast the signs of opulence and destitu- | distorted its faults, and left all its merits— 


tion, of joy and sorrow, that cross your path; and then | “ Uahonored and unsung.” 


say, in all sincerity, whether the following is not, in || The vices which prevail here, and which, cirewmstances 


brief, a correct representation of ali that has passed |! considered, are proportionally less in number and fre- 


| 
| 
| 
. | . . 
under your observation. grancy than those which predominate in other gree 
| 
. . * . * 7 


_ cities, are held up to the view in all their naked defor- 

On one side, the heir of fortune revels in luxury and i mity, while the virtues, that pre-eminently distinguish the 
dissipation. Every desire of his heart, apparently, is | bulk of the citizens, are left altogethe, ‘* unnoticed and 
gratified. The ayren song of pleasure breaks upon his || unknown.” This is neither right nor just. Whoever 
would descant upon the faults of any community, should 


and it is done.” There are those who hang upon his | surely be magnanimous enough to touch lightly, ™ 


| « The 


ear from each wind that blows. ‘ He only commands, | 


nod, and delight to execute his wishes. And, withal, | least, upon the better traits of its character. 
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In no other way can an accu- 
That iniquity 


should always be told. 
rate and impartial judgment be formed. 
abounds in New Orleans, in all its disgusting features 
isnot to be denied. Nor will any one attempt to ex- | 
tenuate its awful guilt. But, at the same time, it should 
be well understood that the vices which do exist, and 


which exert so pestiferous an influence upon all that is | 


decent and respectable in society, are open to the broad | 


light of day, and exposed to public inspection. All 
that is odious, as well as all that is excellent and lovely. 
is equally conspicuous. There are no secret haunts of 
wickedness. There is no concealing the lamp under a 
bushel as is the case elsewhere. 


rous spirit of the south would scorn it. 


equally a distinctive trait in the characters of the 
“vilest of the vile.” 
utributed the reason why so many strangers are misled | 
in instituting a comparison between New Orleans and 


the other large cities of the Union. They do not con- 


ruth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” | 


The noble and chival- | 
The same frank || 
and manly independence that distinguishes the good, is | 


To this cause, doubtless, is to be |) 


sympathy and compassion. 


the plague be stayed! 


paragement of this Queen City of the south! 


perennial verdure. 
woe within 


and wealth can bestow. 


191 





Could the warmest affec- 


tions, the tenderest sympathies, the most expanded 
benevolence avail, how speedily would the ravages of 


Many a poor wanderer, far 


away from the fireside of “ home, sweet home,” with 
no familiar face to stand by his pillow, and soothe his 
aching brow; yet, rescued from the fangs of the “* De- 
stroyer,” by the kind assiduities of strangers, blessed by 
the benignant smiles of a beneficent Providence, looks 
back to this city from his distant abode, with emotions 
of thankfulness, which eternity alone can disclose. 
Palsied be the hand that would pen a syllable in dis- 


The 


Angel of Mercy has decked her brow with a wreath of 


For every real victim of want and 


her borders, whose circumstances are 


known, receives all the attention that love and kindness 


The fevered brow is bathed, 


the healing cordial is administered, the pillow of death 
is smoothed, and those glorious consolations are im- 


_ parted, that prepare the spirit for— 


sider, and it may be they do not know, that in the for- | 


mer, virtue and vice are all pub/ic, while in the latter, | 


vice, at least, is all private. 
depravity extant in New York, and Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, than here. 
prima facie view, obvious, because, in the northern | 


There is manifold more | 


This truth is not, however, ‘at a | 


cities, it is all nicely cloaked over, and hidden from the | 


public gaze, while in the “ Crescent City” it meets you | 


at the corners of the streets. 
cealment. 


* * - * * * 














And justice is withheld in another point. 


The gene- 


No effort is made at con- | 


rous and Christian virtues are more frequently and effec- , 


. . . | 
wwely displayed in New Orleans, than in any other por- | 


tion of the United States. These amiable and interest- | 


} 
ing features in its character, however, are never spoken |, 


of abroad, for they are always exercised without osten- I 


tation or parade. The tender and delicate sensibilities 
of that man, who contributes liberally of his wealth, and 


. . . . . | 
his exertions in the cause of suffering humanity, will | 


not allow that a trumpet be sounded before him as be- 


lore hypocrites, that he may be seen of men, and have 
sory of them. He is actuated by higher, and holier, | 


ind sublimer sentiments. He looks for his reward in | 


the pleasing emotions of his own conscience, and the 


dlessing of God. The silent tear of gratitude that glis-| 
tens in the eye of the needy object of his charities, is to| 
him a richer and sweeter recompense, than all the pom-| 
pous applause a world can bestow. It bespeaks the | 
willing tribute of a grateful, melting heart, and is more || 
Precious than rubies. l 
Any individual, who will spend a season here during | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





the flightful ravages of the acclimating fever, will be 
favored with hourly exhibitions of benevolence in its 
Piety is never | 


| 


grandest yet most unobtrusive forms. 
Nearied with its incessant labors of charity and mercy. | 
The heart is never cold, the hand is never clenched. | 
The post of distress and danger is crowded with the | 
‘tends of man, Every face beams with the liveliest ! 


“A happy exit from this world of woe.” 


Original. 
JANE GREY. 


LADY 


Nort for thy regal brow,— 
Nor the unwonted brilliance of thine eve, 
Not for the genius to which | ings might how, 


Nor the proud bearing of thy stature high,— 


Not for the winning grace 
That decked thee as with mantle wrought of light, 
Not for the syren voice that stole apace 
Into the heart's deep places as of right,— 


Not for the lofty state 
But a brief space removed from queenly crown, 
Not that united to a lordly mate 
Thine equal only in thy sad renown,— 


Not for these lesser things 
Art thou remembered with a hallowed pride; 
But that thy spirit spread its fearless wings 
Smiling on death, to seek a world untried! 


Thou didst ascend a throne 
And wield its gilded sceptre for a day! 
Not in thy place of pride, our spirits own 
A more than queenly, a resistless sway! 


When stern misfortune’s hour 
Came like a dark eclipse o'er all thy fate, 
Then, when the bravest felt the tyrant's power, 
Thou wert beyond them all most nobly great! 
. 


Leaning with child-like trast 
Upon the King of kings, thou didst Iay down 
The dazzling sceptre as a grain of dust, 


And give an earthly for eternal crown! 1ONE. 


Boston, Mass. 

















THE LADY OF THE GREY CLOAK. 


Original. | should not the conditions of the will be fulfilled, nearly 


THE LADY OF THE GREY CLOAK.) maddened him, but that subsequently an arrangement 
cnccntieceneeminatinsin occurred to him, which will set matters all right, if | 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. | will only agree to it. The arrangement is this—for me 


—— | 


_to give my property to Eveline instead of to him, which 
|I have often told him was my intention. This [ am 
willing to do, but if he were as well acquainted with her 
as I am, he would know that she would spurn the gold, 

“T am extremely glad to find you at home this eve-|) by which he imagines he purchases the right to trample 
ning,” said Mr. Stafford, as he entered the library of || on her heart. Now, my friend, what had I best to do? 
Mr. Emerton, “for I wish to consult you relative to an| —state the case plainly to her, or make an effort to 


“ Thine all, thine only, 
Like the one star above thee bright and lonely! 
Oh, that a dream so sweet so long enjoyed, 
Should be so sadly cruelly destroyed.”—Lalla Rookh. 


bring about a meeting between them ?” 

“T hope no misfortune has happened to you,” said || ‘ Were I in your place, I should not hesitate a moment 
Mr. Emerton, as he noticed the agitated manner of his | which to do. I should, if possible, bring them together. 
friend. | His affections disposed of beyond the possibility of 

‘Not exactly, but you shall hear. You know the | recalling them! Allnonsense. Should he see Eveline, 
manner in which Mr. Hildreth, my late brother-in-law, | he will sing a different song. I have many a time, 
disposed of his immense property ?”’ 


affair of great moment.” 





| when in her presence, thanked my stars that my heart 
“I have certainly heard, though I do not at this || was too old and case-hardened for the shafts of Cupid 
moment recollect.”’ ! to take effect, or before this, I should have written 
“Why, he gave the whole to Eveline, my beautiful } invoices in rhyme, and been guilty of as many absur- 
ward, who was, as you know, his adopted daughter, and } dities as Malvolio.” 
bears his name.” || During the foregoing conversation between her guar- 
“And a very good method of disposing of it, as he | dian and Mr. Emerton, Eveline was at home sitting by 
had no children of his own.” | the parlor fire. She held a book in her hand, but her 
“Yes, if he had not given her a pair of fetters with 1 thoughts were busy upon a very different subject from 
it, all would have been well, but unless she marry | the one contained on its pages. Up to the time Mr. 
Lorraine Stafford, my nephew, in the room of a million || Stafford had received his nephew’s letter, he had fre- 
of dollars, she is to be cut off with an annuity of three } quently mentioned that he should expect him in October. 
hundred a year, and the property is to be transferred to || The month was now drawing to a close, and he had not 
him.” come. She knew that her guardian had the day before, 
“ Why cannot people be content to let young persons I received a letter from him, he had not, however, as 01 
make their own matches, as they themselves did before } former occasions, communicated the contents to her. 
them? Eveline is averse to marrying him, I suppose.” } He had even forborne to mention his name in her 
‘“‘ No, the aversion is on his part. They have not seen! presence. Something must be wrong, she felt assured, 
each other these eight years, for she happened to be || and sometimes her fears led her to half conjecture the 
absent the time he was here previous to his setting out ! truth. In the midst of these, her unpleasant musings, 
on his travels, but she has seen his portrait, which is | the old house-keeper entered under the pretence of 
handsome enough to captivate any girl’s fancy, much | ascertaining that the servants had neglected none of the 
m ore Eveline’s, who, ever since she was a child, imagin- | evening arrangements necessary for her comfort. 
ing she was destined for Lorraine, has made it the | “ A bitter cold evening for the season, Miss Eveline,” 
business of her life to acquire not only every accomplish- || said she, arranging the window-curtains so as to more 
ment, but every useful art, which she thought would in effectually exclude the air, and then heaping some fresh 
the least degree render her more attractive, or more | coals upon the grate. 
worthy of him.” She finally seated herself in Mr. Stafford’s chair, in 
“ And has Lorraine seen Eveline’s picture ?” | which, though a very luxurious one, she appeared to be 
“ No—I sent it to him nearly a year since—and a ill at ease. It was evident that something bore with 
sweet picture it was too—but the person whom I en-|| weight upon her mind. After fidgeting about in her 
trusted it to, was so careless as to lose it.” chair several minutes and taking up the poker and 
“ You have nothing to fear then. When he comes to ft setting it down again half a dozentimes, “ Miss Eveline,” 
see her, she will captivate not only his fancy but his | said she, “I suppose you know that your guardian 
heart, or I shall conclude that he possesses neither.” —_|| received a letter yesterday, from his nephew, Mr. 
“Could he be induced to see her, [ have not the || Lorraine Stafford ?” . 
least doubt of it, but that is the question. Yesterday | Eveline almost started at thus unexpectedly hearing 
received a letter from him informing me of his return || the name pronounced which was then ‘n ber mind, a 
from Europe, and of his determination not to visit me; || she replied in the affirmative. 
the thought of meeting Eveline Hildreth, he says, being “ Well, that letter contains something which makes 
perfect agony to him, his affections having already been || Mr. Stafford kind of uneasy like in his mind, and — 
disposed of, beyond the possibility of recalling them. | thing that concerns you, too, and which in my opinion, 


He adds, that at first, the idea of Eveline’s property | you ought to know. How I came by my information i 
passing into his hands, leaving her comparatively poor," no matter.” 
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Eveline made no reply, which she considered as a 
sufficient encouragement for ber to proceed, and inter- 
spersed with many sage remarks of her own, she related 
every particular contained in the letter. 

“There, | knew you would not mind it,’’ said she, 
when she had concluded, as she observed the apparent 
composure of Eveline, “ for all that Mr. Stafford was | 
afraid to tell you about it. 






There he comes this minute. | 
You won't say a word to make him mistrust that I have 
been telling you any thing about the letter, will you, 
Miss Eveline?” and she hurried out at one door, just as 
Mr. Stafford’s hand was upon the latch of the other. 
Eveline sat only a few minutes, and then retired to 
herchamber. From a portfolio which hung against the 
wall, containing some sketches and paintings from her | 
own pencil, and which were certainly admirably exe- 
cuted for a lady amateur, she selected one upon which 
she had exhausted her best skill. It was a miniature 
copy of a splendid portrait of Lorraine Stafford, which | 
a few months previous, he had sent his uncle. With 
tearful eyes, she fur a few moments perused the face 
which might have answered to the description given by 
Hamlet of his father, and then placed the ivory on the | 
bright coals burning in the grate. 












She turned away as 
she beheld the edges begin to curl and warp in the 
intense heat, and the dark fire stains creep on towards | 
the noble features. | 







When she looked again, nothing | 
remained but the violet colored ashes, which still 
retaining the form of the ivory plate, lay unbroken on | 
the coals. 









There was some bitterness as well as sadness in the 
thoughts that glanced back upon the past. For years had 
she been treasuring the young and pure affections of her 
heart to lavish on him, and he had without seeing, | 
iejected her. But her’s was a proud as well as a loving | 
heart—resolute as well as tender. 













The rich purple haze which had for sometime lingered 
inthe air after the sun’s broad disk had disappeared, was 
rapidly giving place to the sober grey of evening, as a 
stage coach drew up in front of a decent looking inn, 
situated in the most central part of a retired country | 
town. There were several passengers, all of whom. 
alighted, except a lady, who wore a grey cloak. The 
cloak at that period was an article of dress nearly | 
obsolete, being seldom worn, except by those females 
who might be termed elderly. The cloak now in ques- 
tion, was of very ample dimensions, with a hood or | 
head, as it was more commonly denominated, and lined 
throughout with rich silver grey satin. The deep hood 
gathered about two inches from the edge by a narrow | 
nbbon, and then pulled far forward, so effectually con- | 
realed the wearer’s face, as to entirely bafile the curi- | 
sity of her fellow passengers, for although they Md 
geod reason to suppose, that it veiled nothing but time- \ 
‘orn features, it was rather trying to the patience to be || 
thut up two whole days with a person in the inside of a | 
Public vehicle, without being able to decide as to the 
‘olor of her eyes or the shape of her nose. The most 
thet they could make out was that she was white and 
‘ot black, as some of them began to imagine, by luckily 
23 
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|| got none now. 
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discovering a small portion of her wrist, which her sub- 
stantial worsted glove failed to cover, as she gave a 
pull at her hood in order to draw it still farther 
forward. 

“You wish to be set down at the widow Ellison's, 
ma’am,”’ said the driver, addressing her. 

“« That was what I intended,” she replied, in a low, 
husky voice, ‘‘but you tell me she sometimes keeps 
boarders.” 

“‘ Yes, ma’am, she does sometimes, but may be she has 
Landlord,”’ said he, raising his voice, 


‘and addressing a man engaged in conversation with 


some of the newly arrived passengers, “ has the widow 
Ellison any boarders now ?”’ 

“No,” replied the landlord, ‘ she is quite alone, and 
has been for several weeks.” 

‘“‘T will go, then,”’ said she. 

The driver resumed his seat, gave his whip a flourish, 
and in two minutes turned into a winding lane strewed 
with the sere leaves of beeches and of maples, by which 
it was bordered. The residence of Mrs. Ellison, a neat 
white cottage, must, when the trees were in full foliage, 
have been so nearly embowered, as almost to preclude 
any prospect of the high road and the cluster of 
buildings, of which, when seen from a distance, the 
church with its modest spire, appeared to form the 
nucleus. The grounds more immediately round the 
cottage were enclosed by a paling, which forbid the 
approach of the coach within fifty rods of the door. 


| The lady alighted, and the driver unlashed a large 


trunk, which by her direction he placed just inside the 
gate. 
responded with a “ good night, old lady,” at the same 


She then bade him good evening, to which he 


time touching his hat and nodding, a gesture which he 
intended for a bow. Mrs. Ellison was at the door, 
looking over her spectacles, and wondering who had 
come. In the mean time, the lady, who could scarcely 
be discerned through the grey shadows that hovered 
round her, began slowly to advance along the path; 


which to avoid a fine elm, would sometimes diverge to 


| the right, and then again, when having just resumed its 


onward track, make an almost fairy circle round an old 
moss-covered oak, or accommedate itself to the sinu- 
Mrs. Ellison 
drew back a little when she arrived near the door-steps, 
and made rather a stiff courtesy. 


osities of various clumps of evergreens. 


The lady somewhat 
hastened her steps, and holding out her hand, said, in 
tones far different from the low, husky voice in which 


_she had recently addressed the stage-lriver, “ My déar 


old friend, will you give me a shelter?” Mrs. Ellison 
uttered an exclamation expressive of joy and surprize, 
and throwing her arms round her, folded her to her 
bosom. It was not ‘till the doors and window-blinds 
were closed, and the curtains carefully drawn, that the 
lady divested herself of her grey cloak. The prepa- 
rations for supper, already commenced, were finished 
by Mrs. Ellison herself, who frequently paused in her 
work to speak in a low, confidential tone to her guest. 
It was soon reported throughout the whole owl What 
an old lady, who, when she arrived, was dressed in a 





grey cloak, was boarding with the widow: Ellison. Cu- 
riosity was wide awake, especially with the gossip-loving 
portion of the community, who, in the space of one or 
two weeks, made it in their way to call on the widow. 
Their discoveries, for the most part, were exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, the object of their curiosity never hap- 
pening to be present. At last, one of the visitors 
ventured to inquire of Mrs. Ellison for the old lady 
boarding with her, remarking that the ladies of the 
place, herself among the rest, would be glad to make 
her acquaintance, and help to cheer her solitude during 
the long and tedious winter already beginning to steal 
upon them. Mrs. Ellison said that she doubted not 
but that the lady would be much obliged to her, and 
promised at some convenient time to mention to her the 
desire that she and the other ladies felt to cultivate her 
acquaintance. 

“ But why not mention it now ?” said Mrs. Brimmer, 
“there is no time like the present.” 

‘She is somewhat indisposed,”’ replied Mrs. Ellison, 
“and will not like to leave her room.” 

“ There is no necessity of her leaving it—TI will just 
step in a minute, for I am sure there is no need of 
standing on ceremony with me.” 

“ But there is with her,” said Mrs. Ellison, hastily 
planting herself before a door which her pertinacious 
visitor was approaching—* the lady is very particular, 
and would never forgive me, if I should admit a stranger 
into her apartment without her leave.” 

“ Well, I can see no need of a person being so odd— 
it is no way to gain the good will of people. But, bless 
me! does the old lady paint?” lifting the corner of a 
handkerchief, which appeared to have been hastily 
thrown over something on a table, so as partly to display 
a beautiful, half finished sketch. 

“That belongs to me,” said Mrs. Ellison, “ and was 
given me by a friend.” 

Mrs. Brimmer’s only reply was an incredulous stare, 
and bidding Mrs. Ellison good morning, she proceeded 
to the residence of one of her particular friends to report 
the success of her call, and to give it as her opinion that 
there was something mysterious as well as odd about 
Mrs. Ellison’s boarder. The mystery, however, wus 
such, that the most subtle witted of them all could not 
solve. The folds of the grey cloak continued impene- 
trable, and although she regularly attended church, the 
sharpest eyes were unable to get a peep under the deep 
hood, and when going or returning, the strongest and 
most sudden gust of wind—one of which, in particular, 


sent the beaver of a young dandy dancing before him | 


like a feather—never found the cloak unsecured, so as 
to give a glimpse of the dress it concealed. One gentle- 
man, however, who had for a series of years held the 
honorable and responsible office of justice of the peace, 
warned the people to be very civil to her, for if by the 
turn of her instep and the manner she set her foot upon 
the ground, she was not a high spirited dame, he would 
never guess again. 

Two months passed away, and the curiosity of the 
in ants remained still ungratified, when a young 
man, apparently about twenty-five arrived at the inn, 
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||and signified to the landlord that if he could accom. 




















































|| modate him, he should like to board and lodge with him bed i 
| several months. Here was new food for Curiosity, and — 
| when the gossips assembled at the tea-table, the old en’ 
mystery, after a very light discussion, was regularly ye 
dismissed for the new. At first, they all agreed as one. mepe 
that he could be no great affair, for although he cop. o- 
tainly had very fine eyes, a nose that would not disgrace eo 
a general when leading an army to battle, a handsome | 
‘mouth, and above all, a brow shaded with raven curls, me 
‘thick and clustering, which, to borrow their own com. be glad 
| parison, was smooth and white as paper, his dress was wth 
| nothing as showy as the dandy’s, whose hat was taker we 
from his head by the gust of wind. The next time thy: and 
| they assembled, they did not know what to make of pest 
him. The perfect composure of his manners, when te an 
honored their little parties with his presence, (far dif. nai - 
_rent from the lady of the grey cloak, he seemed socially P 
inclined, ) and which, at first, they took to be no mannen neo 
at all, they began to suspect were more like those of the peers | 
real gentleman than the grand flourishes of the dandy, = ie 
whom heretofore, all had admired, but none attempted alii 
to copy, except in a distant humble way. Wha pes 
strengthened them in their misgivings with regard to is 
the legitimacy of their former code of manners was, thai a ne 
the dandy himself appeared rather shy of exhibiting utes 
what had been deemed his best attitudes, and most ay 
inimitable flourishes, when in the presence of Mr. ohaad 
Hunter, the stranger. ote 
Mr. Hunter, himself a mystery, for no person knew “A vie 
whence he came, whither he was going, or why he # P Yes. 
long remained in a retired country town, was not without whe me 
his curiosity concerning the mysterious lady of the grey hese 'tes 
cloak, of whom strange stories began to be circulated. pression 
A slight feeling of superstitious dread, on the part of the eriginal 4 
town’s people, began to mingle with their curiosity. It “You " 
was said, on tempestuous nights, and on these alone, that “T do- 
strains of melancholy music, were heard far eweetertha believe it 
were ever breathed by mortal voice, mingled with the the plain 2 
moanings of the wind, as it swept through the leafes he Goines 
branches of the trees surrounding the white cottage; and was destin 
that once, a man who at a late hour was going to -™ boy, | 
witha sick neighbor, while passing in sight of the widow oun Beate 
Ellison's, saw standing in the door way a female figure, whet is ce 
the most radiant and beautiful he ever beheld, and the the be of y 
while looking at her like a person fascinated, he ™ “How ¢ 
into a snow-drift, from which, having extricated himeel, “Tt rie 
he turned to take another look, when in her room stond vas about 
the old woman ef the grey cloak. ; Me to my n 
When she first went to reside with Mrs. Ellison, * “ And b 
“never left the house except on the Sabbath, but '* ‘ le ne 
winter proving fine, she after a while might be i, fait, ar 
i ae in the lane for air and exercise. At length, M inte 
sionally transgressed the limits, which she appear! intend to a 
to have prescribed herself, and took long walks!" OT her ilies 
more retired parts of the town. It so happened (is iv Silene | 
she and Mr. Hunter frequently met, and presuming : talf-inspired 
‘that conventional custom of many retired country tow™ “LT wish | 
| which permits a greater degree of familiarity the ® Picture,” qi 
| the city, he at length ventured to address her. O# Wrived at 1) 
| day, she unconsciously wandered much farther that ® mene! 
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had intended, and the shades of evening began to deepen || ning. Full as he was at the moment of the subject that 
sround her ere she was aware. She immediately com- | engrossed so large a portion of his thoughts, he could 
menced retracing her steps, being nearly a mile from | not refrain from pitying her, as he noticed her tremulous 
Mrs. Ellison’s. It was not long before she heard foot- voice, and her almost tottering gait, as she ascended the 
steps behind her, and in a few minutes Mr. Hunter was steps, while at the same time he regretted that one suf- 
at her side. He remarked that it was growing dark, fering from the infirmities of age, should have ventured 
and requested permission to accompany her home. on so long and exhausting a walk. 

“Tam not afraid,” she replied, “but if you can “What [I hold in my hand,” said she, addressing 
accommodate your walk to my faltering steps, I should Mrs. Ellison, as she entered the room, “ will reveal to 
be glad of your company.” me whether my future days are to be darkened by 

He offered her his arm, and fearful of hurrying her, | sorrow, or brightened by joy.’ 
crept at a snail’s pace along the well beaten path. For She threw back the hood of her cloak, as she ap- 
some time, both remained silent. The common place | proached the candles burning on the table, and made 
subjects which had hitherto formed the theme of their an effort to open the case, enclosing the miniature, but 


’ 


conversation, appeared to have lost their interest. it dropped from her unnerved hands, and she herself 
she at length said, “and probably would have fallen, had not Mrs. Ellison caught her in 


, 


“You are young,’ 
have never drunk deeply of the bitter cup of disap- her arms. 
pointment—never have had your heart trampled upon “ Where is it?” said she, when she had come to her- 
by one you have cherished in its innermost core, and self, “ I can look at it now.” 
cannot, therefore, sympathize with one like me, who Mrs. Ellison removed it from the case, and gave it to 
has determined to spend the remainder of her days in) her. An almost rapturous smile illumined her counte- 
solitude, and to bury her sorrows and regrets from the nance, as holding it towards her friend, she said, “ see, 
prying eyes of a heartless world. You do not look at | my hopes are realized.” 
the future, and say my age will have no friends.” | The ensuing evening, Mr. Hunter, as he had promised, 
“Tam young,” he replied, “it is rue—have wealth, | called for the picture. He saw only Mrs. Ellison, who, 
and consequently friends, or those who call themselves) when she returned to him, remarked that her friend 
such; nor can T say that I have ever met with any seldom left her room during the evening. 
rious disappointment, unless it be in failing to attain As winter was now breaking up, which made the 
what the world would term a visionary object.” streets wet and muddy, and as Mrs. Ellison was not 
“A visionary object 7” repeated she. able to keep a carriage of any kind, her boarder seldom 
“Yes, | have been weak enough to permit my heart went out, even to attend church. She and Mr. Hunter, 
to be enslaved by a phantom, for every time I look upon | therefore, met less frequently than they formerly had 
those beautiful features with their almost spiritual ex- | done. This he very much regretted, for having found 
pression, I am more and more convinced that their, that she possessed a fund of good sense, as well asa 
original existed only in the artist’s imagination.” | highly cultivated mind, their pedestrian interviews had 
“You speak of a picture ?” || become extremely interesting to him. 
“T do—and although it has the aspect of an angel, I | _ 
believe it has been to me an evil star, luring me from | 
the plain and safe path, which, though ornamented with | flowery foot prints of spring began to appear on the sod. 
few flowers, might prove equally free from thorns. I | Buds were visible on the beeches and maples sur- 


The reign of winter was, at length, fairly ovgr, and the 


vas destined for one, whom I have not seen since I was | rounding the white cottage, which daily expanded into 
tboy. [am told that she is good and amiable, and tufts of hght green leaves. The song of birds was 
tren beautiful—but I am blinded to all beauty except | heard among their branches, but that sweet unearthly 
what is centred in that one lovely face. What must } music, which had enchanted, while it awed the super- 
she be of whom the mere copy is so enchanting?” || stitious inhabitants of the town, seemed to have been borne 

“How came you by the picture ?” 1 for ever away on the wings of the wintry tempest. The 

“I found it half buried in sand and sea-weed, as I!) month of May found the lady of the grey cloak and Mr. 
was about to go on board the vessel which was to convey | Hunter, still in the place. The latter, however, had 
me to my native land.” | told the landlord, that in two or three days he should 

“And have you made any effort to find the orfg’nal?”’ | take his departure. He had several favorite haunts, 
“It was not in my power to make any. The wind | such as an idle man and a lover of nature, are apt to 


was fair, and in a few hours we were out of sight of | have. One, was a smooth, elevated spot of land, con- 


the thore, where I found my treasure. In the spring I | taining about a quarter of an acre, on which grew a 
Intend to revisit Europe, for the sole purpose of finding | single magnificent oak. On the north and cast it was 


her, although | am daily more and more convinced that | enclosed by the deep and solemn woods, and on the 
the picture is only a beautiful dream, embodied by some | opposite sides walled in by huge masses of rocks, which 
iFinspired artist.” || nature appeared to have thrown together in one of her 
“I wish I might be permitted to see this beautiful | wildest freaks. The music of running waters came up 
Petre,” said she. He mad Ro reply, but when they || from the dark gulph where they were imbedded, it 
“nved at the door of the cottage, he placed it in her ! was only when a stray sunbeam found its way gh 
sFemarking that he would call for it the next eve- || some crevice, that a bright and silvery gleam betrayed 
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their course. The spot could be gained by a path || 
through the woods, but Hunter usually preferred the | 


more toilsome and adventurous method of climbing over | 


the rocks. It was a little past mid-day, and the sun- 
beams nestled warmly amid the green mosses and tufts 


of early flowers, as in a bright day in June. Hunter, 


after exploring the outlet of the streamlet, to whose | 


wild music he had often listened with delight, began to 
ascend the precipitous rocks among which it wound, and 
which enclosed his favorite retreat. Having gained 
their summit within a few feet, he grasped a sapling 
which had found root in one of the fissures, and at once, 
swung himself over the barrier. A female, who had 
been seated at the foot of the oak, arose at the same 
instant. He could hardly have been more astonished, 
had an angel dropped from the snowy clouds which 
were floating softly above him, for his imagination 
had never painted one of those heavenly messengers as 
A grey cloak of ample 
dimensions lying beneath the tree, and which in her 
sudden surprize she had not time to gather round her, 


more radiant and beautiful. 


next caught his eye. 

** Surely,” he at length said, ““ however improbable it 
may appear, you must be the original of the picture I 
found, and what is quite as strange, you are, I think, the 
lady of the grey cloak.” 

“Yes, I sat for the picture, and the grey cloak is 
mine.” 

“If T might venture—that is, if I might request an 


” 





explanation 


“Some future time,’’ she replied, “ you shall know 


all that you desire. I must now, return to Mrs. 
Ellison’s.”’ 

CHAPTER It. 
Olivia.—Stay : 


I pray thee tell me what thou think’st of me. 
Viola.—That you de think von are not what you are, 
Olivia.—If 1 do think so, I think the same of you. 
Viola.—Then think you right: Lam not what [ am. 
Olivia.—I would you were as I would have vou be. 

Twelfth Night; or, What You Wiil. 


Hunter, whom the lady of the grey cloak had left so imagined poor Miss Hildreth ?” inquired Mrs. Ellis 
abruptly, did not think, while he had opportunity, to 
ask permission to call upon her in the evening; but | which, like a halo, seemed to hover round it, that could 
after several ineffectual attempts to fix his attention 
upon a new and interesting publication which he bad 
just received, he laid it aside, put on his hat and gloves, | 
Mrs. Ellison, who 
was sitting in the parlor alone when he arrived, almost | 


and proceeded to the white cottage. 


immediately withdrew. 


accompanied by her boarder, whom she introduced by 
Every moment he hoped that she 


the name of Elwyn. 
would enter upon the explanation she had promised, 
though he did not venture to remind her of it. 


and introduced topics of general interest, on which she | 
conversed so charmingly, as to cause him, in a measure, 


to forget his curio-ity 
Hore than a week glided away, during which, scarcely | more manly —more ge 
a day passed without his calling upon Miss Elwyn. | 
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In a few minutes she returned, 


She, | 


however, studiously avoided any reference to herself, | 


CLOAK. 








— ————————————— 








| Although, at different times, he made several attempts 





‘to divert the conversation into a channel which would 
naturally lead her to make the explanation he 40 4. 
| dently desired to hear, she always contrived in a very 
_dexterous manner to elude the subject. 






One day, while 





on his way to the cottage, he beghought himself that she 
might possibly think that there was some mystery abou 
him, as well as herself, and came to the determination 
to make a frank disclosure of a few things which be 
had hitherto carefully kept behind the curtain, and if 
in her estimation, they should throw a shade over som 








parts of his character, he hoped that its better and more 





prominent traits were more than sufficient to overh). 
ance its defects. He found Miss Elwyn and Mra, Bij. 
son together, and entered somewhat abruptly upon bis 







subject. 

“T believe, ladies,” 
you that Hunter is an assumed name. 
is Lorraine Stafford, and I sought this secluded town in 
order to avoid meeting with a Miss Eveline Hildre, 
whom my maternal uncle, who adupted her as by 
daughter, took it into his head fur me to marry.” 

“And what objection had you,” inquired Miss [: 
wyn, “to comply with his wishes ?” 

** My first was,” he replied, ‘in a matter 80 impor 
tant as marriage, I think th~ parties more immediate) 
concerned should be at liberty to exercise their free, 
unbiassed inclinations. Another is, that although my 
uncle, in his letters, has told me wonders about ler 
bright eyes and rosy cheeks, and the nice herb tea sie 
makes bim when he has a cold, I had ever entertained 
strong fears that she was nothing more nor less thant 

' good natured, gawky girl, whom I should feel ashamed 
| to introduce to any perfectly well bred friend. Indeed, 
, how could it be otherwise, living as she has, ever sinct 
she was a child, almost entirely secluded from soci, 
| with my uncle Stafford, a bachelor of sixty, to teach let 
manners. I might have made an atiempt to like ber 
had I not found the miniature, but after that, I cuul 
not endure the thought of even seeing her.” 

‘« But what assurance had you, that the original © 

_ the miniature was not as gawky in manners 4s )* 





said he, “ that I ought to tel 
My real name 






















‘ Because there was an air of delicacy and refinemes 






not be mistaken. There is something in the cousl* 
‘nance of a refined and intellectual woman, that neve’ 
‘can be found in the face of an ill-bred rustic, even ¥ 
that face beautiful as an angel’s.”” 

“How happened it that you never met with Mis 
Hildreth?” said Miss Elwyn. 
| We did meet when we were children,” he replit 
| “ And was she such a very awkward child - 
| T thought little about it then. The ost tht 

remember i is, that like other girls of her age, she!” 4 
‘to play at a game of romps, which I then liked her ® 
| better for, if I was only permitted to be her ; lay # 
| After all, I am sensible that I ought to have see 
‘when I returned fro It would have ™ 

















urope. 


” 


us. 
‘*T think so, too,’’ said Mrs. Ellison. 






“ This sho 
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ing from a course that would have been just and proper, || 
betrayed a little too much—” she stopt, and her color 
heightened. 

« 4 Jittle too much selfishness, you probably mean ?” 
said he. ‘“* You think I was more desirous to spare my | 
own feelings than her’s. But there is time, even now, 
to repair my fault. I will write to my uncle before I | 
sleep, and the moment I receive his 
think it best, [ will start for home.” 

“| think your resolution very commendable, and so | 
does Miss Elwyn, I know,” said Mrs. Ellison. 

“] suppose now,” said Miss Elwyn, after a short 
silence, “ that I should make the explanation I pro- 
mised, but I do not feel quite ready yet. 


answer, should he | 


You may hold | 
my promise as being good, however, which I shall en-| 
deavor to fulfil in a manner which I think you will ap- 
prove,” i| 

Though deeply disappointed, he thought it best to) 
submit without remonstrance. At the same time he | 
could not help fearing that there were circumstances, | 
which, if disclosed, would sink her in his estimation, | 
and which furmed the true reason of her reluctance to 


fulfil her promise. According to his determination, as |) 
soon as he returned to his lodgings, he wrote a letter to 
his uncle, that it might be in season for the morning |, 
mail. The next morning, much to bis surprize, the first |, 
person he saw, after leaving his chamber, was his uncle | 
Staffurd’s old friend, Mr. Emerton, who arrived in the 
evening coach afier he had gone to Mrs. Ellison’s He | 
barely had time to inform him that he had assumed the | 
name of Hunter, before the entrance of the landlord. 
He requested breakfast to be served for Mr. Emerton 
and himself, in a retired apartment, that they might 
have opportunity for private conversation. 

“T will pour out the coffee myself,” said Stafford to 
the girl in waiting, as she placed it on a side-1able— i 
“we will dispense with your services this morning.” 

The moment the girl had withdrawn, he inquired for | 
his uncle.” 

“His health is good,” replied Mr. Emerton, “ but he | 
is lonely and low-spirited.”” 

“Lonely?” repeated Stafford, “ why so?” 

“ Because he expected your company and Eveline’s, | 
tnd has been obliged to do without either.” 

“What has happened—can Miss Hildreth be mar- 
tied, or is it possible that she is dead ?” 


“\Neither one nor the other, but she is gone, we know 
hot whether,” 


“You astonish me. 
such a step ?”” 

“Ifyou like,” he replied, “I will begin at the begin- 
ning, as the story tellers do, for take it all in all, 1 con- 
sider it quite a romantic affair.” 

“Nothing would gratify me more,” said Stafford. 

“ Your last letter to your uncle,” said Mr. Emerton, | 
“ gave him great uneasiness. He came to consult me 
== what course he had best pursue, and we concluded, 
if it were possible, to bring you and Eveline together. | 
He had not mentioned to heria word of what you wrote, || 
4s he could not bear, he said, to wourd her feelings, 
but the house-keeper, as she has since confessed, found !! 





What could have induced her to 














| dressed to himself. 
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the letter lying on the table in the library, read it, and 
communicated to her its contents. I called on your 
uncle the evening after he came to consult me, and 
found him and Eveline, as usual, sitting together by the 
parlor fire. 

she knew all. 


I feel convinced, by her appearance, that 
She was too staid, too composed for the 
graceful, light-hearted girl I had been in the habit of 


seeing. I imagined she appeared like a person who 


| had recently come to some resolution, which, though it 


might cost her great effort to keep, she felt determined 
should not be shaken. Your uncle, too, was ill at ease. 
One minute he would be gay—even flighty—the next he 
would forget himself, and sink into a fit of melancholy. 
The followiny aay towards evening, during Mr. Staf- 
ford’s abser +, a porter called at the front door, and was 
observed by . person living opposite, to remove a large 
trunk. As ne one belonging to the houshold was visi- 
ble except Eveline, they were probably engaged in the 
back part of the house. After tea she told her guar- 
dian that she intended spending the night at a friend’s 
house, whose name she mentioned, and as the distance 
The ensu- 

At eight 


o'clock in the evening, he called at Mrs. Kenyon’s, where 


was considerable, he ordered the carriage. 


ing day wore away, and she did not return. 


she went the day before, for the purpose of accompany- 


ing her home. She was not there. Mrs. Kenyon in 
formed him, that half an hour before sunrise, she called 
at her chamber door for to bid her good morning, and 
that she declined her pressing invitation to remain ‘till 
afier breakfast. She either could net, or would not 


give him any further information. Your uncle returned 


| home much alarmed, and immediately repaired to Eve- 


line’s chamber. On the table he found a letter ad- 
He afterwards handed it to me 
that I might read it, and as since then, he has appeared 


10 shrink from any allusion to the subject, I have never 


| ventured to return it, but have always carried it about 


He took the letter 
from his pocket, and releasing it from the folds of a 
very substantial envelope, handed it to Stafford, who 


me, in case he should demand it.” 


| read as follows: 


* When I inform you that I have been made acquainted with 
the contents of the lust letter you received from Lorraine Staf- 
ford, your nephew, 1 think you will not censure me severely 
for the step I am about to take. I could vot feel otherwise 
than deeply pained and mortified to remain nader your roof, 


| and thereby preveut his return to the home of his childhood, 
jafter so long an absence. 


I inteud going many miles from 
here; perhaps hundreds, and procure board in some reputable 
family. The auouity of three hundred dollars, which L was to 
draw in case certain conditions of your late brother-in-law's 
will failed to be fulfilled, and which IL have made arrangements 
with Mr. & . who is a discreet man, and will not betray 





| the place of my future abode, to be forwarded to me from time 
| to time, will be amply sufficient to meet all my wants. 


I may 
not be altogether so happy as in some other situation. but I 
am resolved to be content. Much misery has been condensed 


| into the last twenty-four hours of my life, but I am now calm 


and resigned, For the future, I shall be prepared to taste the 
bitter as well as the sweet mingled in the cup of human life. 
When your nephew is united to the object of his choice, then, 
and not ‘ull then, I hope to meet you again.” 


There was a sentence or two added, in which she 
seemed to have forgotten the cold caution which she 
had prescribed herseif, and where her feelings gushed 


forth, as it were, in spite of herself. The heart of Staf- 


ford was touched by their simple eloquence, and his 
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eyes were moist with tears, when he re-folded the letter 
and returned it to Mr. Emerton. 


“ You will perceive,” said he, as he again deposited || 


it in its envelope, ‘‘ that the girl is proud and sensitive, | 
and possesses much delicacy of feeling, with, I must | 


confess, a somwhat firmer will than I had given her 
credit for. For my own part—and I told your uncle 
the same as I now tell you—I was sincerely glad that 


she had spirit enough to go off and live independenily | 


! 
| 
1] 


on her three hundred a year, instead of moping at home | 


with a willow wreath bound round her brows.” 
“T find that Miss Hildreth is a favorite of yours,” 
said Stafford. 


“She is, and would have been yours, could you only | 


have spent two hours with her, had it been the picture 
of an angel with which you were so fancy-stricken.” 

“It might have been so, but now, 
fortunate as to find the original of my picture, I should 
be blind to the charms of any other womar. on earth, for 
in her, every perfection is united. Like Ferdinand in 
the Tempest, 


“ For several virtues 
Have I liked several women: never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owned, 
Aud put it to the foil.” 
“* And where did you find this perfect and peerless | 
creature ?”’ 
“Would you have thought it? 


out-of-the-way town we are now in.” 


In this unrefined, 


“T will wager this watch against a four penny bit, 
that were 1] to see her, I should pronounce her as far 


having been so! 


| new source of satisfaction awaited him. 
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should really have liked to see her. Some good may 


} result from it, "pene ae will now leave this place 


| without regret.’ 


Stafford assented to this remark, and endeavored to 
veil his disappointment under a show of pleasantry, 
The next morning found both of the gentlemen on their 


Stafford had hoped that his uncle 


homeward journey. 


would receive him kindly, but was not prepared for that 


exuberance of joy which he manifested. His expres. 
sions of delight were so incoherent and even wild, tha 
his nephew, at least, began to entertain serious fears 
that his Mr. 


called in the evening, and had fifteen minutes’ private 


reason was unsettled. Emerton, who 


conversation with his old friend, quieted his apprehen- 


sions by assuring him that his uncle was only laboring 


under a species of intoxication, occasioned by an excess 
of joy, which he doubted not would soon subside. 
Much to Lorraine’s relief, who expected to be obliged 
to listen to the whole catalogue of Eveline Hildreth’s 
At night a 
He discovered 


virtues, his uncle did not even name her. 


| by a full length portrait, which was undoubtedly Eve. 


line’s, and which hung in a small apartment connected 
with his sleeping room, that her beauty was not of a 


|| style to have suited his taste, even had his affections 


inferior to Eveline Hildreth, as the light of a candle is | 
some pretty shepherdess, who would sigh for no more 


to the sun’s.” 


** You shall see her, and keep your watch, though you | 


be obliged, as I know you will, to reverse your judg- | 
At a proper hour we will call, and I will intro-| 


ment. 
duce her to you.” 

“ Agreed,” 
that I put a better coat into my trunk than the one T 


said Mr. Emerton, “ and now I feel glad, 
have on, for I always love to pay all due respect to the 
ladies. 
go?” 

“ As early as eleven, certainly, for the good people 
of the place adhere to the primitive custom of dining at 
twelve.” 

Precisely at the hour named, Mr. Emerton, with his 


It is now exactly eight—what time shall we | 


not already been diaposed of beyond control. The 
but though 


the complexion was clear and transparent, the mouth 


| picture was very pretty—perhaps beautiful ; 


rosy and smiling, the eyes blue and soft, and the flaxen 
ringlets clustering round the smooth white forehead 
were silky and abundant, there was an expression of 


insipidity about it, which suggested to him the idea of 


intellectual employment than to weave chains of wild- 
flowers to adorn the necks of her favorite lambs. 

Something more than a week had elapsed, when one 
day at dinner he told his uncle that he had engaged to 
ride a few miles into the country with his old friend, 
George Sumner, and should not return ‘till late in the 
evening. 


‘George Sumner,” replied his uncle, “ with one ex 


| ception,” (this he said with a complacent and meaning 


well-brushed black coat, a satin vest made so as to dis: | 


play a nicely plaited ruffle, and with boots, whose high 


polish might have been dimmed by the dust from a_ 


moth’s wing, having joined Lorraine Stafford, they bent 
their steps towards the white cottage. They were ad- 
mitted, but saw only Mrs. Ellison. At length Staffurd 
inquired for Miss Elwyn.” 

“She left town in the morning coach,” 
Ellison. 

“ Left town?” repeated Stafford, in a tone of the 
deepest chagrin, “ and where is she gone ?” 

“T am not at liberty to tell,” she replied. 


said Mra. 


emile,) “is accounted the best horseman in town, but 
you shall have Lady Lightfoot—a most admirable sad- 


| dle-horse, and I think you will cut as good a figure as be. 


How far do you intend to ride?” 

“ Only as far as Medfield’s hotel.” 

“ You will be sure to be back to-night,” said his 
uncle, as they rose from the table, “ for Lightfoot has 
not slept out of her own stable since I owned her, and 
would, I dare say, be very uncomfortable in any other.” 

Lorraine replied that he would certainly be back by 
ten, which, being in his uncle’s view, a reasonable hour, 
he summoned Jem, and told him that he must saddle 
Lady Lightfoot for his nephew. Jem, who looked 4 
litle astonished at the order, said that he was afraid 


that Lightfoot was so accustomed to Miss Eveline’ 


“| regret that your bird of beauty should have made | 


use of her wings exactly at this time,” said Mr. Emer- 
ton, as he and Stafford slowly returned to the inn. “ 1 





side-saddle, that she would not suffer any other to be 


put upon her back. 
“T think she bas forgotten the side-saddle by this 
time,” said Mr. Stafford “ for on the fifteenth day of 
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next September, 
twelve month, since Eveline rode her for the last time. | 
[wish you had been here, Lorraine, to have seen how 
gracefully the plumes of her riding-hat fluttered in the 
clear breeze. 1 accompanied her on Surrey, and as we | 
rode through town, a great many eyes were upon us, | 
assure you. George Sumner confessed to me, after- 
wards, that I rode better than he did.” 

Just at this moment, Jem advanced towards the spot 
where they stood, leading Lady Lightfoot. 

“Why don’t you saddle her?” inquired his master. 

“ Because, as I knew all the time well enough, she |, 
won't have any saddle put on her back but Miss Eve- | 
hne’s side-saddle, and I suppose that is a kind of sad- 
die that Mr. Lorraine will not like.” 

“To be sure not,” replied Mr. Stafford, with great 
gravity, and turning to his nephew, he inquired of him | 
ifhe would venture to take Surrey. 

“T have no objection to taking him,” he replied, “ i 
you have none.” 

“Certainly not, though I warn you beforehand, that | 
none but a first rate horseman can manage him.” 

Surrey was accordingly led forth, and Lorraine sprang | 
lightly to the saddle. As he rode briskly away, he || 
heard his uncle charging him, at the top of his voice, |) i 
not to stay all night, as Surrey could not sleep out of | 
hisown stable any better than Lightfoot. | 

“The rogue will beat Sumner now, I believe,” said 
be, following him with his eye. ‘“ Had I not certain 
reasons for staying at home, I would have gone with 
him myself. We should, in point of horsemanship, 
been a good match for each other.” 

When Lorraine was out of sight, he re-entered the | 
house. Stopping at the foot of the stair-case— Eva, 
Eva,” said he in a voice raised considerably above its | 
common pitch. Light footsteps were heard, and then | 
t brizht face, round which clustered long, glossy ring- || 
lets in dark profusion, was thrust forward at the head 
of the stairs. ‘* Come, my truant,” said he, with a look | 
that showed that a single glance of the beautiful eyes 
beaming upon him, carried joy to his heart, “ come, my || 
truant, Lorraine is gone, and we will have all this long 
tfiernoon to ourselves. Nothing else on earth would / 
have tempted me to let him have Surrey—but the rogue 1 
rides well. Did you take a peep at him from your | 
window, Eva.” 


a] 
“ Are you sure that he will be gone all the afternoon?” | 
said she, feigning not to have heard his question. 


“Quite sure, and all the evening besides. He and || 
George Sumner are going to Medfield’s, where they | 
Will remain ’till dark, that they may enjoy the fine | 
moonlight when they return. But for my part, I think |, 
you had better take courage, and meet him to-morrow. 
It will not do for you to keep immured in your cham- 
ber all the time, or we shall have lilies here ’ *—patting 
her cheek—* in the room of roses.” 

After tea, Eveline was going to return to her room, } 
but Mr. Stafford urged her to sit down at the piano, and | 
she con phed. 

“Encore! encore!” he exclaimed, at the conclusion 
of a favorite song, at the same time clapping his hands 


which is my birthday, it will be a || 


| rode better than Sumner. 
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with great glee, he having forgot for the moment that 
he was in his own parlor, and that he had been listen- 


| : . i : 
ing to his own ward, instead of being at the theatre or 


| public concert-room, listening to the performance of 
some celebrated songstress. 

During the height of his applause, the door opened, 
and Lorraine Stafford entered. As his eye fell on 
Eveline, he came at a fall stand, while at the same time 
she rose precipitately from her seat, and made an in- 


| voluntary movement towards an opposite door. He 


sprang past her, and placed himself in such a manner 
as to prevent her egress. 
“Miss Elwyn,” said he, “ to what fortunate circum- 


| stance do I owe this meeting ?” 


“Miss Elwyn!” repeated his uncle, “ why, this is 


| my little Eva, that you took such an unaccountable dis- 


like to.” 
“Had not the name of Eveline Hildreth,” said she, 


| “been one which you took such pains to banish from 
| your memory, you might have recollected that Elwyn 


was the name of her parents, and that she relinquished 


| it when your Uncle Hildreth adopted her as his daugh- 


ter. All is explained now which you desired to know, 
when we met at Mrs. Ellison’s. You then ascertained 
that the person, whom, when shrouded in her grey 
cloak, you imagined to be sinking under the weight of 


years, was the original of your miniature, and you now 


| find, that your uncle’s ward, whom you took so much 


pains to avoid, is the same.”’ 


“Oblivion of all unkindly feelings, respecting the 


| past, and enjoyment of the present, is what I recom- 
|| mend,” said Mr. Stafford, “ but that we make a fair 
| 


beginning, I want to know if you brought back Surrey 
safe and sound ?” 
“ Yes, my dear uncle, and a fine animal he is, too.” 
“ That be is. I would not take two hundred dollars 
for him. I do not wish to make you proud, but you 
I must ride with you myself, 
one of these days—we shall be—as good luck wonld 


| have it, here is Mr. Emerton, and we will all sit down 


and have a good long chat on old affairs, and draw 


_ plans fur the future. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Tue world are so busied with selfish pursuits, am- 
‘bition, vanity, interest, or pleasure, that very few think 
it worth their while to make any observation on what 
passes around them, except where that observation is 
the branch or sucker of the darling plant they are rear- 
| ing in their fancy. Nor am I sure thet, notwithstand- 
ing all the sentimental flights of novel writers, and the 


‘| sage philosophy of moralists, whether we are capable 


of so intimate and cordial a coalition of friendship as, 
that one may pour out his bosom—his every thought 
and floating fancy—his very inmost seul, with upre- 
_served confidence to another, without hazard of losing 
1 part of that respect which man deserves from man; or, 
from the unavoidable imperfection attending human 
nature—of one day repenting his confidence.—Burn. 
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DEMON SHIP. 














Original. | All fleshless—all lifeless—all soulless now, 
They moved in skeleton shape ; 
’Twas hideous to see 
|| Those bony things trying to join in the glee, 
— | With their dead jaws all agape, 
BY JOHN BROUGHAM. \ And to hear as they trailed themselves to and fro, 
sal Their dry joints creak and snap. 





THE DEMON SHIP. 





IN THE STYLE OF BARRY CORNWALL. 





Hvurran! burrah for the foaming flood 
Of fiery Phlegethon, 






And as each one in turn to his grinning jowl, 









A demon bride, I Lifted a vessel np— 
And a devilish bridegroom side by side, (A suicide’s skull, 
Are sailing that river upon ; | With the thick black juice from the Upas, full 
He is an imp of the very best blood, Festering in the cup,) 
And she is a devil of Ton. | Right thro’ their jaws the liquor would fall, 






\\ And down on their bare ribs drop. 





Their barque is the shattered fragments of 









A ship wrecked long ago, | In one fearful group from the others apart, 
Ins fathomless bay, They were playing for awful gain. 
For a cycle of years it rotting lay, i} Wiss nealn ob Chimes 
"Till the devil ompueyes er : | Who wicked lives brought to a wicked close, 
The roof of the murky pit he clove, Now doomed to unending pain. 
And the old hull tumbled thro’. The dice-box was cut from a gambler’s heart, 





, And the dice from a gambler’s brain. 
From the sinews dry, her ropes were made, 


Of a race of Egyptian kings, } * * * . 6 ‘ 
New-pilfered from | : 
The vaults of a Memphian catacomb ; | 








Original. 





Her sails were leathery things, | 
Of murderers skins that alive were flay’d OUT OF EGYPT HAVE I CALLED MY SON 


Some were, and of vampire’s wings. 

















BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 
Her blocks and spars were men’s skulls and bones ; 





Some were by famine slain, 





| Come out of Egypt, oh, mine undefiled, 






Some met their doom 2 : 
| Dove of the Lord; innocuous, wondrous child, 


| Thy foes are dead, and sleeps the sword that swept 
|| The homes of Rama, when their Rachel wept. 





From the burning blast of the fell simoom, 
And for ages unburied had lain, 

E’en where they had heaved their dying groans, 
In the midst of a desert plain. 






Come out of Egypt ;—to that land of death 
|| The shut up heavens reveal, not now, life’s breath; 
| To Zion shall the Light of Life return ; 
} O’er Palestine the gospel Star shall burn. 






Her mast was the stem of a Upas tree, 
For many a death renowned, 
And still it bore 
Of poisonous juices, a pestilent store, 
And the devil a banquet found ; 
He tapped it—* ’tis very good liquor,” said he, j 
And he handed the goblet round. 







| 

Come out of Egypt ;—not “ in haste,” “ by night,” 
| As when Fear waited on Messiah's flight ;— 

|| In peace return to David's royal town, 


} 
j 





Whose throne awaits thee not, nor lineal crown. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





“i And the demon mariners shrieked as they found 
A drink that was quite to their mind, 
They sucked it dry, 
And then with their teeth and claws did try, 
To tear off the horrible rind, 
And frightful to hear was the gnashing sound 
Of their tusks as they did grind. 





Come out of Egypt ;—yet as sinks the sun 

To rise again when night’s due course is ran, 
So thou, from Mizraim, shalt withdraw thy ray, 
To flood her with thy beams another day. 






Come out of Egypt ;—yet to trials come ;— 
To suffering, lack of ease, of friends, of home ; 





















The vessel was manned by the self same crew | Yea, griefs by day, at night with tears to lie ; 
That with her did plumb the deep. | Come thou to be betrayed, to groan and die. 
Ab! little they thought 
When in fancied security, slumber they sought, | Come out of Egypt, from the grave to rise, 
They would never again watch keep ; And for its slain to ope the eternal skies; 
The storm on the pinions of destiny flew, To plant Religion’s rose in every wild, 
And they slept an eternal sleep. To bless a world ;—oh, come, Incarnate child ; 
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THE LAST 





DAYS OF PRINCES. 


Original. 


laboring in vain. Pass we then to that daughter—the 


THE LAST DAYS OF PRINCES | third generation—engaged in continual war for the 


| crown which her father left her, but which she never 


BY A. D. PATERSON. 


attained to wear; and then shift the scene to her son— 
i : “apes 
the fourth generation—who did indeed become monarch 


. : , , of England, but whose days were embittered by a ter- 
Yet once again must one of the family of the Nor- ie ae : 
| magant wife and a most rebellious offspring! Need we 
man conqueror be brought to figure on our canvas. So ee Seppe api 
s , ae trace this instance of God’s awful denunciation any far- 
eventful was their career, so prominent were their lives, . . , . Pee 
nee ther? Not now; the picture is sufficiently striking 

and so striking was the end of each, that they even seem 


: _, | already, and to fill the canvas any more closely, would 
to offer themselves to our notice, as lessons which | : 


neither can, nor ought to be overlooked. _ Diversified in 
their several characters, equally diversified in their 
“Jast days,” and the end of each was in perfect keep- 
ing with his life ; but whilst the heart softens over the | 
remorse of the conqueror, and whilst we are startled t 
and shocked at the sudden exit of Rufus, the mind is } 


confuse rather than make clear the important subject 


represented. Let us then isolate a principal figure, and 


contemplate the closing hours of 


NUMBER III.-—-HENRY BEAU CLERC. 


“ The powers delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incensed the seas and shores, yea all the creatures 
Against your peace. Thee, of thy son —— —— 
They have bereft, and do pronounee by me 
Ling’ring perdition, (worse than any death 

Can be at once,) shall step by step attend 

You and your ways.”’— Shakspeare. 


saddened, and shrinks back upon itself as it views the 

living death, the state of hopeless despondency, the } 
countenance from which smiles have long been for ever || 
banished, the mortified and broken down ambition of | There was a solemn stillness within the halls of 
him who, for his learning and worldly wisdom, was pre- | Lions-la-forét, slightly broken, occasionally, by the hasty 
eminently distinguished as the Beau Clerc. Springing | and flitting steps of anxious-looking menials, as they 


from the same root, there are many, in the successive trod the rushes which were every where strewn over 


generations of the English annals, whose lives and | the passages, or by the whisperings of the mailed war- 
whose “last days” afford powerful lessons to those | riors who were assembled in groups in the apartments 
who attentively consider them; but the Conqueror and | devoted to their attendance or accommodation. The 
his sons offer so many peculiarities, that they seem to | archbishop of Rouen, together with other prelates and 


be linked in a consecutive series, for the express purpose | ecclesiastics, had just departed from an inner chamber, 


| 
of giving the moral of their history a greater momen- || in the vicinity of which the most guarded silence was 
tum, and of compelling us to pause on them as they || enjoined ; the leeches passed in and out from thence 


|| with solemn and mysterious air, and all things be- 


are severally brought in review. i 
| 


But as Henry, on whom we have here to dwell, will tokened an important crisis to be at hand. What is it 
be the last of the family on whom we shall enlarge in which thus checks the mirth of the all-licensed soldier, 
this part of our series, certain reflections naturally and causes the rough menials to abate their tomultuous 
arise relative to those who come more immediately after officiousness? Why 1s this solemn procession of the 
him in the page of history ; which reflections cannot be | priests under the direction of the highest and most pow- 
stifled without violating the principles upon which the ‘erful churchman? King Henry hes extended within 
exhibition of “ the last days of Princes” was formed, that inner chamber, suffering under disease brought on 
The awful threat in the second article of the decalogue, 
in which we learn that God will “ visit the sins of the | Which his leeches have told him he shall never arise in 
fathers upon the children, unto the third and fourth | health. Late, very late, his immortal state has been 
generation” of those who hate him, is too frequently | impressed upon him, and the ministers of religion have 
looked upon as generally an abstract proposition ; and, | been summoned. These have offered the soothing con- 


by indulgence in a gluttonous propensity, and from 


as itis productive of painful sensations to trace out its | solations of the church to the heavy-hearted monarch, 
application, we commonly avoid it as much as possible; |, and have gone through the ceremony of the riaticum so 
but the fact is not the less true, though it be in a great | deceitful to the judgment, because so allaying to the 
measure unmarked; and here, in the earliest English ‘feelings. The ecclesiastics have done their allotted 
monarchs of the Norman race, it is most forcibly and | duty, but has the King done his at this eventful crisis ? 
lamentably held up to example. Ambition, duplicity, | Alas ! no; the cares of this world have mingled with 
'yranny, and cruelty, attended the steps of the first Nor- | his considerations respecting that which is to come, and 
man monarch; the next generation presents a Robert, have so far preponderated, that the solemn religious offi- 
the victim of his brethren, and his son brought to a pre- ces have been to him an empty ceremony, and the offer- 
mature death; a Richard, the only virtuous one of his ed consolations have proved but a blank to his soul. 
family, early and violently snatched out of life; a Wil- || The passion which has absorbed every other sentiment 
liam, the plague of all, and deserted by all, cut off in | within him, clings to him in the mortal hour, and only 
leaves him with the lust expiration of his breath. The 
love of power, to the attainment of which he sacrificed, 
during life, every virtue, every social tie, and every bond 


mid career, even when his arrogance and tyranny were 
at their highest pitch; and a Henry, whose very essence 
Was falsehood and equivocation, justly deprived, for 
sears, of mental peace, plagued by a fury of a daughter, loheery is held sacred among mankind, has possessed 
for whose aggrandizement he devoted the latter portion || him, even in moments when it is evidently slipping from 
of his wretched life, with sad misgivings that he was \his hands; and, not satisfied with the wide extent of it 
24 
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THE LAST DAY 


which he has actually enjoyed, he is employing the few 
miserable hours of mortal existence which are still left 
to him, to secure its continuance to a dangbter who has 
been the plague of his latter years, who iz hated by his 
subjects, but for whom he nevertheless hopes, against 
hope, to establish it. 

Scarcely had the king remained a few hours in com- 
parative repose, after partaking in the spiritual rives 
intended to smooth the bed of death and take from it 
some portion of its terror, when the world and all its 
concerns returned upon him with redoubled force. In 
feverish haste he called for the barons in attendance. 
‘“* Where,” cried he, in feverish tones, ‘“‘ where is 
Etienne de Blois? Where is William of Gloucester. 
They have, of late, been officious enough in protesta- 
tion and profession; where are they now?” The 
barons sprang forward with eager steps, each anxious 
to be first. ‘‘ Here, at your feet, my royal liege and 
uncle,” exclaimed the Earl of Blois. ‘ Here, at your 
command, my royal father,” cried the Earl of Glo’ster. 
Ah! little did the royal invalid guess the full import of 
those two exclamations, and little did his own immedi- 
ate importunity accord with either. ‘ Haste, haste, 
my lords,” replied Henry, ‘call here my nobles, call 
here the Archbishop, and do you lay near to me the 
sacred book. Where is my daughter? Bid her come 
to me; she is my heir; to her and her’s belong my 
crown and power, and all must swear they will sustain 
her claims.’’ The two nobles hasten to obey the King’s 
command, and Henry, exhausted, turned his head on 
his pillow, muttering with a deep and heart-drawn sigh, 
“* Ungrateful that she is, why, why do I thus persevere 
for a child who has ceased to care for me?”” His visage 
assumed a still more mournful expression, as the review 
of his life end reign presented the numerous incidents 
of which they were composed, before his disturbed re- 
collection. 

How true it is, that a life of dissimulation and false- 
hood towards others, produces finally self deceit. 
Ever desirous of clearing ourselves in our own eyes, we 
become, at length, the victims of our own duplicity. 
And such was now the case with Henry Beauclerc. 
He could not hide from himself, in an hour like this, all 


the atrocities of his atrocious life; but some he palliated 


under the plea of expediency, some he colored by the 
circumstances of the times, of some he changed the hue 
by viewing them through a favorite medium, which con- 
verted them into apparent good, and against others he 
was still able to shut his beart and thoughts altogether. 


How truly did this self-deceiving King make good the | 


beautiful doubt of the Apostle—“ we ¢rust that we have 
a good conscience !” But whilst the dying monarch is 
thus pursuing his devious course of retrospection, during 
the absence of the two earls, we may take a brief survey 
of the same scenes that occupy his attention, and enjoy 
a clearer vision of them than his distempered fancy and 
deceptive soul would permit. 

Of all the sons of the Conqueror, Henry was by far 
the most sagacious by nature, and his intellectual quali- 


ties had been fostered with greater assiduity than was 
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‘| usual to knights, nobles, and princes, in that warlike 


age ; hence he obtained the surname of the Beau Clerc, 
But unhappily the nature of the studies at that time 
known, together with his position in the world, and the 
qualities of those with whom he found himself assocj- 
ated, had sown in him the germs of duplicity, cunning, 
and avarice. Like all his family, he was ambitious, be 
perceived that he was the cadet of his name, with but litle 
probability of being distinguished in arms, for which, 
although no coward, he had no particular vocation ; and 
it had even been suggested that with his intellectual 
qualities, and the royal influence of his family, his most 
probable road to eminence and power might be through 
the church. But no, it was soon the delight of ths 
subtle prince, to attain difficult objects by the powers 
of his mind, however deflected from the straight course 
might be the means, and he seemed to rejoice at the 
mastery with which he managed the puppets which were 
his creatures, in the operations of his desires. Cruel, 
as well as treacherous, remorseless of consequences, as 
well as pertinacious in continuance, he neither allowed 
the ties of consanguinity, nor the affections of the heart 
He was the sleuth-hound, 
constant, persevering, and silen¢ on the scent, and 
equally silent when the prey was in his clutches. 


to interfere with his pursuits. 


These properties were early developed within him, and 
although he knew himself the youngest of a family of 
warriors, he saw in dim perspective, even whilst a boy, 
the English throne at a possibly attainable distance. 
When the water was thrown on the head of the hasty 
Robert, that which was sheer insolence in Rufus, was 
incipient design in the young Beau Clerc. He had 
already learned the meaning of “ divide et impera,” he 
had read the dispositions of his brothers, whilst his own 
was unscanned by either; involved in the insult of the 
moment, he knew how to withdraw himself from the 
|| consequences, and even throw a double portion on his 
fraternal associate therein. History shows how cor 
rectly he calculated thereon, and we know that froma 
circumstance so apparently trifling, sprang all the 
domestic squabbles with which the history of the 
Conqueror’s family is so very replete. The first 
William was never fully reconciled to his son, Robert, 
and there is much reason to believe that the ill-feeling 
|| was covertly fomented by the artful Henry, who how 
ever does not appear to have been prominent with his 
‘machinations. His father nevertheless, who was ever 
| shrewd and observing, was well aware of the ascendancy 
l which Beau Clerc would be likely to attain, in the course 
of years; and when he bequeathed to his youngest soa 
the seemingly small legacy of five thousand pounds 
weight of silver, he replied to the young man’s remon- 
| strance, as with a prophetic spirit; “ Be patient, thy 
turn will yet come.” He was patient, and his turn did 
‘come. He perceived that his father had read him 
‘truly; he dissembled his impatience ; his avaricious sou! 
and grasping hand made sure of the treasure without 
delay, and he then set himself to “ bide his time,” 
| watching passing events, and avail himself at all oppor 
tunities to make advantage out of occasion. 
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Nor had he long to wait for a commencement of his 
designs. His brother Robert, indignant at the breach 
of the general law of succession at his expense, prepared 
to wrest the sovereignty of England out of the hands of 
Rufus; being actuated also by the Norman nobility both 
in England and on the continent, who desired not to 
hold estates under distinct sovereignties, and whose 
pride was touched at the idea of the apparent alienation 
of the conquest from the victorious duchy of Normandy. 
But Robert wanted money, and Henry was able to lend 
it; accordingly the latter advanced three thousand 
pounds of his bequest, and received, as security for the 
joan, possession of the district of Cotentin which was 
Well did Henry 
know the prodigality and indolence of the borrower, and 
he took careful steps to hold fast the security pledged to 
him. And here we have the first remarkable instance 
of Henry’s cold-blooded cruelty, and of his determination 
never to be contented with half measures. 


more than a third of the entire duchy. 


A burgess 
of Rouen, named Conan had treacherously engaged to 
deliver the city to the authority of William; the inten- 
tion was discovered, but the powerful citizen offered an 
effectual resistance to Robert. At this juncture Henry 
joined his brother, and Conan was taken prisoner. The 
affair was Robert’s, and that merciful prince was con- 
tented to punish the refractory citizen by imprisonment 
only ; but the far-seeing and calculating Henry, looking to 


distant results, and determined to be rid of all who should | 


be at once turbulent and influential, had decided that 
Conan should not escape. He summoned the prisoner 
into his presence and pretended to remonstrate mildly 


with him on the folly and criminality of his late | 


conduct. 

“How couldst thou hope, man, to make good thy 
treachery against thy master? Hast thou considered 
the position of this city,—knowest thou not that it is 


encompassed far and wide by barons and by vassals 


devoted to thy liege lord? Conan, I have long heard 
of thee, and I esteemed thee wise, but here thou hast 
acted foolishly as well as deceitfully. Thou wouldat be 
great, perhaps; vassal, it is thy sovereign only that can 
raise thee. I would have thee loyal, and reward thy 
desert; come with me therefore, I will show thee first 


the folly of thy undertaking, and then point out the | 


means to secure thy future fidelity. Do thou follow me, 


Conan.” 


The prince led the way, and was followed by the | 


Prisoner, the guards, and attendants, and they ascended 
to the roof of the loftiest tower of the castle. He then 
pointed out to the prisoner the plains on every side, 
dotted with the castles of the Norman nobility, each 
with his force of men-at-arms, harnessed and in readi- | 


ness at the shortest warning to speed to the succour or 
to the service of their duke. | 

“Thinkest thou now, good fellow, that thy mis- 
chievous plan would have availed thee aught? I, 
understand thy looks; we have not turned towards | 
the river’s mouth. Come hither then, and view | 


attentively all that is to be seen near the foot | 


r the castle on this northern side; what seest thou | 
t ere?” 


The prisoner stepped into an embrazure and cast his 
At the instant that he did so 
the prince stepped up to him and hurled him into the 


eyes immediately below. 


paved court below, where he was dashed to pieces. A 
ery of horror was uttered simultaneously by all present, 
but Henry waving his hand commanded silence, adding 
only,—*‘ the punishment of a traitor.” 

But the schemes and the ambition of the wily prince 
had nearly suffered shipwreck in this adventure. He 
had trusted too much, and had feared too little. Robert 
failed, his brother the King of England invaded Nor- 
mandy, a peace was patched up between the belligerents, 
and both of these now turned their arms against Henry, 
whose craft they dreaded, and against which they 
employed every precaution that mutual policy could 
devise. Now it was, that the two elder princes stipu- 
lated with each other that the survivor of the two should 
be the inheritor of both England and Normandy, and 
that in the meantime neither should molest the other 
The flood rolled in upon 
Henry threatening to overwhelm him; the territorial 
security which had been delivered to him was unscru- 
pulously wrested from him; he became a fugitive and 
took refuge on the top of Mount St. Michael where he 
was closely besieged, and obliged to capitulate. Here 
might have terminated his career, had his antagonist 
been Rufus only; but Robert had a large portion of the 
milk of human kindness in his bosom, and by his inter- 
position Henry, deprived of every thing, was permitted 
to remainin Bretagne. But ‘‘ Cedant arma togae;”’ the 
talents and wisdom of Henry gained him friends in his 
obscurity and ere long he was invited to become governor 
of the city of Damfront. This he administered so wisely 
that he rapidly extended his authority and shortly he 
was again virtually in possesion of the greater portion of 
that which had been wrested from him by force of arms. 


in his present possessions. 


But the important ctisis was at hand which, at the 


expense of every moral, every social, every political 


right, was to make him a potent monarch, and to be the 
means of destroying his peace for ever. A reconcilia- 
tion, such as the world calls it, tovk place between 
Henry and William, and the prince was on a visit to the 
Red King when the latter received the mortal stroke. 
It is not given to man to look into the deep and hidden 
recesses of the heart of his fellow-man, but reason com- 
pels us to put circumstances together, and draw the con- 
clusions which naturally arise from the conjunction. 
And what is the conjunction here to be viewed? Of 
these brothers, the only one who possessed a spark of 
kindly feeling and affection, is a heedless, indolent, but 
brave man, who has mortgaged bis whole possessions 
for a trifle, to enable him to pursue a wild adventure in 
a distant country, where he will add hés blood and 
treasure to the heap which has already been wasted, in 
the chimerical hope to rescue the Holy Sepulchre of the 
Redeemer out of the hands of the Infidels. He is now 
far away, and the field is open to his ambitious, crafty, 
avaricious, and remorseless youngest brother, who is 
not likely to let an opportunity escape of gratifying his 


predominant passions. The King had but recently been 


|, grinding with taxes and exactions his English subjects, 
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and a large portion of the treasure thus acquired is now || 
lying at Winchester. The fatal arrow has sped, King 
Rufus falls, and ‘sis brother hastens—where? To aseist _ 
him, to cheer him, to try to revive him? No, he flies | 
at the speed of bis courser, direct to the royal treasury, |, 
and makes himself master of that key to the human 








heart, that all-stirring mover of human action. True; 
but the worldly wisdom and self-command which Henry |, 
emphatically possessed, urged him promptly to catch | 
the “‘ golden opportunity,” after which he doubtless sets 







on foot a rigid inquiry into the awful catastrophe ? 
Never! One unfortunate knight witnesses the event, 
and, fearful perhaps of consequences in those arbitrary 
times, he hastens to France and from thence to Pales- 
tine, where he loses his life ; and thus Sir Walter Tyrrel | 
becomes the scape-goat to a fratricide. 

The goal of his desires was now at hand. Well did | 
he recollect his pledge to Robert at the conclusion of 
the last quarrel between the elder brothers; equally 
well was he aware of the commonly received law of 
succession; but what was faith, what were pledges to 
one whose life and very essence was one great falsehood? 
Robert was in distant lands, he had never been much in 
the minds of the English or even of English residents ; 
besides he was indolent and would probably never gather 
resolution enough to resent his wrongs, although his 
bravery was indisputable. At all events Henry would 
be King, and this was the crisis of his fortune. His | 
craft supplied him with arguments which at that period | 
were not without their weight. He proclaimed himself 
an Englishman, which in fact he was by birth; he dis- | 
tributed liberally and with discretion the funds which he 
had seized, and thus obtained many an influential voice 
when he declared that his desire was to be, not the | 
inheritor of his deceased brother’s kingdom, but the 
King of the people’s choice ; still farther he won the 
hearts of the English by solemnly promising to restore 
the Saxon laws which had been collected by King Edward 
the Confessor; and he put the finishing stroke to his 
popularity by marrying the daughter of the King of 
Scotland, the last scion of the Saxon royal house. 

Henry Beau Clerc is now at the summit of his ambition. | 
By what means he became so is partly known, but partly | 
the mind fears to guess. Unscrupulous and resolute, he 
never hesitated to remove every obstacle which lay in 
his path; yet serpentine and smooth he did most things | 
insidiously. At thie period of his life remorse had never |, 
touched his breast; but could that obdurate man have | 
looked forward, and, with prescient eye have scanned i 
the series of ills and crimes consequent on his newly | 
acquired state, he must indeed have been of iron heart 
had he not started aside from his course, and tried 
another and a better way. Many a torture of his dying 
hours might have been spared him, much of the agonized | 
writhing which eccurred on that bed would have had no 
cause, many a subterfuge and sophism which when dying |, 
he eagerly brought to excuse himself, would have been || 
unnecessary. This future period of his life we have yet | 
to scan with him. i 


























































( T'o be concluded in our nezt.) 
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THE OPENED EYES. 


2d Kings, 6th, 17th. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
Tuov,—who at the prophet’s cry, 
When the Syrian host was nigh— 
To his servant’s eye reveal’d 
Sights to grosser sense concealed,— 
All the hill-top cover’d high, 

With angelic company,— 

Oh !—to us,—when pain or strife, 
Frowning, hedge the path of life, 
Deign with mercy’s beam to show, 
Seraph-baads that round us glow,— 
Heavenly hosts,—a shining train, 
Till our strength revives again,— 
And we dread no mortal foe,— 
Shielded and encompass’d so. 


When, dejected and alone, 

In the hour of grief we moan, 
Comes there not a rushing sigh 

Of mysterious sympathy,— 

Like their breath, who erst have trod 
With us,—o’er this thorny sod ?7— 
Father !—whose unresting prayer 
Propp’d us ’mid our daily care,— 
Mother !—long by sickness bent, 
Yet with sympathy unspent,— 
Sister '!'—Brother !—ever dear,— 
Sharing with us, smile and tear, 
Friend! who sate at day’s decline, 
Clasping close our hand in thine, 
Babe !—who ’neath the spoiler’s sting, 
Cradle chang’d for cherub’s wing, 
Flit ye not,—as shadow’s glide, 
Gathering fondly to our side ? 

All unseen,—for us ye feel, 

All unseen,—our wounds ye heal, 
Pouring in your spirit-balm, 

Girding us with angel-arm, 

Though your features veil’d must be, 
By this cloud-wrought canopy, 
Though your voice we may not hear, 
Well we know,—you hover near. 
—When in death’s dark trance we lie, 
Earth receding from our eye, 

Sad affection’s whisper’d word 
Falling on our ear unheard, 

Father ef our fainting frame! 

From whose breath this being came, 
Wilt thou te our swimming sight 
Show these ministers of light, 

Who with snowy pinions spread 
Waiting for the righteous dead, 
Bear him through the trackless sky, 
Where his Saviour’s mansions lie, 
Where, each mortal conflict o’er 

He shall need their aid no more. 
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TO g*e een 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE, M. D. 
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I wovutp that thou wast with me, dear, 
To soothe me in this gloomy hour ; 
Full well I know thy smile could cheer, 
For oft my soul hath felt its power. 


I fancy thou art by my side, 
Thy mild eye looking up to mine— 
My own, my loved and loving bride— 
And I am looking into thine! 
Our little girl is on the floor, 
Our boy climbs up upon my knee ; 
And now their laugh with frolic roar, 
Awakes a quiet smile from thee. 


Yet this is fancy’s picture bright, 

And I indeed am far from home! 
The Autumn wind, the lowering night, 
The billows’ wild and angry foam, 

The rattling of the falling leaf; 
The roar of distant, coming storm, 


The sight that speaks my heartfelt grief, 
Dissolve the vision bright and warm! 


Courage, my heart! the storm will soon 
Give o'er its wrath, and flee away ; 
And through the clouds the full bright moon, 
Will throw her pure and chastened ray. 
Courage, sweet one! the fate that throws 
Its shadows o’er our path as yet, 
Dims but the star that once arose, 
Upon our hopes, and seemed to set— 
‘Tis only shut behind a cloud, 
And soon its beams all full of cheer, 
Shall glad the spirit sad and bowed, 
And light with joy each lingering tear. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Greenwoop CeMETERY, AND OTHER Poems: by J. L. Ches- 
ter; Saxton & Miles.—Mr. Chester may be proud of this vol- 
ume. In it there is much excellent poetry. He writes with 
feeling and fervor, and often with great force. Had he never 
written aught but tie two beautiful poems of the Lonely Auld 
Wife, and its counterpart, the Lonely Auld Man, they would 
have entitled him to a place among the poets of his country. 

Smirn’s History of Epucation: No. 156: Family Libra- 
ry; Harper & Brothers.—Another valuable addition to this 
excellent publication, worthy of the serious consideration of 
parents, and those, to whom the education of youth is eatrusted. 


Attson’s Hisrory or Evrorve: Harper & Brothers.—Num- 


| bers two and three of this great work have been published. 


We are happy to learn it has acquired an extensive circulation. 


Tue TRaveccer’s GuIDE BETWEEN PHiLaDeLPHta AND Bat- 
TIMORE : by Benjamin Matthias.—An inestimable little book, 
which every stranger should be in possession of who travels 
between the above cities. Besides the description of the various 
objects on the road, it contains “a list of the principal hotels 
in cach city and town; rates of cab fare ; various travelling 
routes and hours of starting ; prominent public buildings, ete., 
and a great variety of useful information. It cannot be too ex- 
tensively patronized. 

Tue U. States Cathouic Magazine: Murphy: Baltimore 
This is a periodical devoted exclusively to the advancement of 
Catholicism in the United States. It is hkewise a medium for 

communications on the progress of Science and the Arts, Poetry, 
‘and ecclesiastical and literary intelligence. It appears to be 
edited with sincerity, taste, and ability, and in its mechanical 
execution is excellent. 

Critical aNnD MiscetLaneous Essays: by 7. B. Macauly ; 
Carey & Hart.—This is the fourth volume of a compilation of 
the most valuable contributions of this elegant writer and able 
statesman, published at various periods in the Edinburgh Re- 

‘view. A considerable portion of the book is devoted to the 
republication of several beautiful lays, founded upon the most 
prominent occurrences in the early history of Rome; perhaps 
the most poetical and soul-stirring effusions of modern times, 
The prefatory remarks to these, contain a most profound 
disquisition upen the early poetry of the Romans, which can- 
not be perused without affording pleasure and instruction, both 
to the common reader and the lover of classical antiquity, Of 
the prose articles of the volume, we cordially coincide with 
universal opinion, that they are the most perfect productions 
of the day, eviveing the mind of a profound scholar, a mas- 


| terly critic, as well as presenting the finest specimens of a 


pure English style. We beg to apprize the publishers that 


|| this is the only volume of the werk we have received, a cir- 


Sweet one, thy prayers! ’Tis well; the star 
Of Hope burns brightly in my sky ; 

And from its altitude afar, 
Reminds me of my loved-one’s eye. 

Kiss our sweet children! think of me, 

And may kind angels bless my bride ; 

Soon will I speed to them and thee, 


At our own happy fireside. 


' 
|| cumstance which too often occurs with regard to the receipt of 


hooks from Philadelphia houses. We know not with whom 


| the fault rests, but will the publishers oblige us by correcting 


| it in future? 


Jack Hintow: by Charles Lever; Carey & Hart.—This 
| graphic and spirited production we have at various times 


|, noticed in terms of commendation, as it progressed through the 


press in serial order, 

Tue Snow Dror: by Frances S. Osgood: Fuller; Providence. 
A pretty little gem, intended as a new year’s gift for children. 
It is enough to say, its contents are imbued with the spirit of 


| the muse of its authoress, which is as pure as the sweet flower 


THE PASSIONS. 


| which gives the title to the volume. 


To subdue the passions of creatures who are all 
Passion, is absurd, impossible; to regulate them, ap-| 
Pears to be absolutely necessary: and what are those 


passions which make such havoc, causing striking dif- || 


ferences, exalting and depressing the spirits, leading to 
*estatic enjoyment, or plunging us in the severest afflic- 
tions; what are they more than the development of our | 
tensibility °—Zimmerman. 


{| 


| Goon Boys’ Own Book: by Benjamin Matthias: Harmstead ; 
| Philadelphia.—A very appropriate book for juvenile readers 
| and which we are pleased to learn has already acquired a great 
| popularity. 

Partor Devotions: James Loring.—This is a selection of 
| prayers both for secret and social devotion. They are so 
| arranged, that for family exercise there is a prayer for every 
day in the month. Occasional prayers are also added. They 
are compiled frem the works of Wilberforce, Jay, Toplady, 
Jenks, and Bickersteth. 
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AS THE ROBIN WHEN ONCE FONDLY CHERISHED! 





A BALLAD. 







MUSIC BY HENRY R. BISHOP.—AS SUNG BY MISS SHIRREFF. 
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2 Those days when a phantom of sorrow 
Could hang on my cye-lids the tear, 
And a mother’s fond smile I would borrow, 
To bid the dark cloud disappear: 
Alas! like a feverish slumber, 
Those times of sweet sorrows are flown, 
Aud how few of the joys can I number, 
Of the many I once in’d my own, 


3 For what is the world’s vaunted pleasure ¢ 
But as mountain-snow tin with the sun, 
Compar’d to the mirth without mensure, 
That I knew ere life’s cares had begun ¢ 
Vet still! tho’ the bud that then fleurish’d 
Of most of its smiles bereft, 

Grief shall ne’er in my bosom be nourish’d, 
Teo canker the few that are left. 
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THEATRICALS. 
Park.—After an unfinished season of the most medley charaec- 


formances, et sic de similibus, Mr. Simpson has been compel- 
led to relinquish the reins of management to the enterprizing 


sumptuously designated, into an amphitheatre. We have no 


the temple of the drama. With whom the blame rests, we will 
not say, but it has been clearly demonstrated both by practical 
and palpable illustration for many past seasons, the Park is a 
posing concern, and that ere it commences another campaign, a 
new system of tactics must be adopted. One great cause which 
has militated so powerfully against it, is the notorious system 


public an old play, with some three or four old actors, as it 
were an extraordinary epoch in the drama. The result of 
this injurious system has been, that the public puts no faith in 
the language of the announcements, and unless some extraordi- 
nary individual, some lusus naturae in the theatrical hemis- 


more to show the true feeling of the public towards theatricals, 
than all the surmises and plans which have been afloat for these 
Jast three years. As we remarked in a former issue, thea- 
tres are luxuries, and in these days of depression, they must 
be afforded at a moderate price. The secret, therefore, having 
been found out, all that remains is for the managers to select 
respectable and talented companies—to pay strict attention to 


the nature and production of the performances, and to abolish, 


come as in olden times, the resort of the enlightened and rational. 
At the Bowery, the company is excellent, and the pieces are 
marked for the correct manner in which they are produced. 
The performers are proficients in their art—there is no “ alloy 
in the metal"—no striking contrast of good and bad, a general 
keeping of excellence pervades every scene, the action of each 
drama progresses systematically and effectively to the denoue- 
ment, when the auditor rises with feelings of satisfaction and 
delight. The principal entertainments have been a series of 
our best legitimate pieces, for which Mr. Hamblin merits 
especial honor, thereby testifying his ardent desire to uphold 
and disseminate a true theatrical taste among our community. 
In several of the plays he has appeared himself, in conjunction 
with Mr. J. R. Scott, a valuable acquisition to the company, 
Mr. Wallack, Jr. and Mrs. W. Hunt a lady, who possesses 
considerable talent and is cordially approved of by the audience, 
bat the principal feature has been the appearance of the greatest 
actress in America, Mrs.Shaw, who has performed a series of her 
favorite characters to houses filled to overflowing. The new play 
of Love's Sacrifice, has been produced in a manner worthy of 
all commendation, indeed the part of Margaret as depicted | 
by Mrs. Shaw, is one of the most powerful dramatic pictures 
the stege has ever beheld. The reduction of prices has acted 
like magic upon the fortunes of the theatre, seldom a night 
passing without the house being filled from floor to ceiling. | 
In this instance it is palpable to conviction that a lack of money 


alone was the cause o* “ bad business.” One season of pros- 
perity, (and the present bids fair to be one,) and this noble 
establishment will again become the temple of the dramatic 
muve, and the pride of our theatrical community. At the 
Chatham, there has been a falling off in numbers, doubtlessly | 
caused by the lowering of prices at the Bowery. The star-stock 
actors of the Park, Placide and W. H. Williams, have been | 
playing the legitimate at this house, but have created no sen- 
sation. At the Olympic, the management has produced some | 
of our best operas in a highly respectable manner. We are | 
pleased at this; it betokens a healthy state of the drama, | 
and that burlesque is not alone needed to attract the public | 
to this fashionable little theatre. 


ter, composed of the drama, lectures, operas, dances, negro-per- 
| 


Rufus Welsh, who has converted Old Drury, as it is pre- | 


aversion to this species of amusement, but we desire to see it | 
confined to its own peculiar province, and not introduced into | 


of bill puffing, which this theatre has lately resorted to. It is | 
no uncommon thing to behold the bills announcing to the | 


phere appears, the theatre presents nothing but “a beggarly | 
display of empty boxes.” The reduction of prices has done | 


entirely, the star trade, that most ilestructive of all systems in | 
theatricals, and our word upon it, the stage will speedily be- | 


EDITORS TABLE. 


i EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tue Somers.—It is seldom that we make our columns thp 
vehicle for remark upon aught that pertains to matters not 
connected with letters; but the present tragical affair now 
creating so intense an interest in the community, and with 
which a gentleman allied to literature is one of the Principal 
actors, we feel ourselves warranted in recording our sentiments 
in approval of his conduct. To us, it appears that Captain 
Mackenzie in every matter connected with the mutiny, acted 
‘calmly, deliberately, and justly, basing the performance of ths 

act upon the necessity of the occasion, which in the mind of 

every christian and man of honor, is sufficient to justify him, 

If there was one error in the transaction committed by Captain 

Mackenzie, it was in not giving the mutineers the form of, 

trial, which would have gone far to soothe the puling philen. 

thropy of certain cliques, who condemn a body of honorable and 
gallant gentlemen who conferred an invaluable and everlasting 
benefit upon the world at large for exterminating three lawless 
ruffians from society, and saving the flag of their country fron 
desecration. Blest would be our navy, if it boasted many mor 
such men of honor and decision, instead of individuals who boli 
their private interests paramount to their country’s and whow 
every actien is directed by political feeling and influence. We 
entertain no doubt whatever, but that before these remarks 
| have met the eye of the public, Captain Mackenzie and his 
brother officers will have been honorably acquitted, and the act 
approved of by every just and patriotic citizen. 


Lectures or THe Mercantice Liprary Assocratiox.—i 
appears to us that there is a laxity of judgment exercised among 
those to whom the choice of speakers is entrusted, (we will not 
say an undue impartiality,) but certainly a more rigorous dis- 
cretion and judicious taste should be manifested in the govers- 
ment of this very important department of the institution. The 
duty of the lecturer is not merely to compile a quantity of 
matter from the works of authors, relative to his subject, 
and pass it upon his audience as original, as is now too fr- 
quently the custom of the oratorical pretenders of the present 
day. Yet even this might be tolerated, were the matter jué- 
ciously selected, and constructed and delivered with effective 
utterance and proper intonation. The true orator can, by bis 
art, make a bad theme appear eloquent, but a bad theme, with 
a poor orator, is an infliction beyond the endurance of humanity 
Too much is this important art neglected, and however melo- 
dious the voice and competent the other physical concomitants 
without a proper knowledge of elocution—that great illustra: 
tor and enforcer of language, the public speaker, will never 
interest hie hearers, impart instruction, nor acquire fame o 
reputation. We make these few remarks in the spirit of cat 
dor, and from a sincere wish for the success and welfare of the 
institution. We hope that the evil will meet with the deep 
conzideration of the members, before the announcement of the 

| next annual course. 


Tue Fasmions.—These remain much the same as those o! 
December and January, with the exception of a pelisse of silt, 
with loose open sleeves, worn in walking. Furs are muc! 
worn. Evening and Ball costumes vary in nothing from ovr 
last, but in the introduction of a new sleeve, which descends 
about three parts down the arm. The bair is generally dress 
in ringlets. Little or no jewelry. 


Os-TvaRy.—Died on the 7th December, Miss Josephine Sn0*- 


| den, aged nineteen years, daughter of Thomas Snowden, Ex 


It has been our Jot to behold the decease of many dear relation 
| and friends but never did we witness so beautiful an illustre 
| tion of the precepts of religion and a sincere belief in God, 
| in the death of this youthful Christian. Bound to earth > 
every social and domestic tie, with the most brilliant prospec! 
| yet, when it pleased her Heavenly Father to call her hence, #* 
| meekly bowed her head in submission, cheerfully relinquished 
| earth and its follies, and expired in the firm faith of a glore 
immortality. 
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